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RORSCHACH’S INK-BLOT TEST AND RACIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY: MENTAL PECULIARITIES 
OF MOROCCANS 


M. BLEULER 
Pfaefers, Switzerland 


R. BLEULER 


Bouskoura, Morocco 


The European who lives among the natives of Morocco is subject 
to great variations in his attitudes toward these foreign people. 
There is something strange and mysterious about those human fig- 
ures who, clad in their loose gowns flapping in the wind, trot in- 
defatigably on donkeys or camels, or trudge on foot over the plains 
and mountains; whom you find quarrelling, yelling, haggling, and 
wildly gesticulating ; who, on other occasions, sit in solitude, unmind- 
ful of time, waiting patiently for days for some trifling thing to 
happen; who display a wild fanaiicism during their festivals, and 
face the heaviest blows with a shockingly cool and indifferent 
fatalism. When, on the other hand, you see a small Fatima playing 
with a piece of wood as a doll; when a tiny Mohammed whom you 
rock on your knee shouts lustily in the same way as your children do 
at home; when in the evening the fathers sit on the floor, chatting 
and recounting their daily worries—there is a sudden feeling of 
warm understanding between man and man. 

However, our attitude does not merely fluctuate between what 
we are able to understand and what is so strange to us. When Arabs 
with whom you are on friendly terms drive their herds into your 
growing wheat, when you discover their incredible deceitfulness, 
when you see how the mighty exploit the poor, and how the judges 
are susceptible to bribery, when you have to suffer by their unpunc- 
tuality and unreliability, or when you have witnessed their callousness 
towards women whom they consider as marketable goods, then you 
cannot help being astounded at their moving love of children, their 
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boundless frugality, their endurance in heat and cold, hunger and 
thirst, their hospitality, their proofs of loyalty and friendship. 

In his book Revolt in the Desert, T. E. Lawrence writes that in 
the character of the Arabs there are “heights and depths beyond our 
reach, though not beyond our sight. They realized our absolute in 
their unrestrained capacity for good and evil... .” By this con- 
trast of the “beyond our reach, though not beyond our sight” 
Lawrence strikes the fundamental principle of racial psychology. 
Nations perceive the differences in their mental make-up, but do not 
comprehend them. The observed but incomprehensible differences 
in the character of the nations are a fascinating riddle that attracts 
people again and again, drives individuals and nations out of their 
fatherland, urges them to make friends, or drives them to hatred 
and war. In the face of such intricate problems let us not forget 
that any experimental approach cannot be but crude and inadequate, 
for the scope of an experiment is very limited when compared with 
the versatility of a nation’s soul. Despite the difficulties, we shall, 
however, endeavor to show that, not only by the historical and 
geographical approach, but also by the methods of experimental 
psychology, interesting facts of racial psychology can be detected. 

Our subjects (see Fig. I) are simple country folk living in the 
vast plains of the Chaouia of West Morocco. They come, however, 
from various parts of the country, particularly from the Atlas region. 
About half of them are Arabs, the other half consisting of Berbers, 
who are more or less imbued with Arabian conceptions of culture and 
life. Many of them show unmistakable signs of Negro descent. They 
carry on farming, partly on their own account, partly in the service 
of European or Arabian landowners. They live in small huts made 
of reed and straw, which they erect where they have to work. They 
live in the “Arab manner”: they dress according to the Arabian 
fashion (even though they may possess a few odd pieces of European 
clothing, which come on the market as secondhand goods) ; they 
have only very primitive furniture or none at all, and very scanty 
household utensils and crockery; they sit on rush-mats on the floor, 
and all members of the family eat together out of one dish, using 
their hands. They are Mohammedans, although it is true that their 
Islam has some local coloring. They do not know any European 
language, but generally speak an Arabic dialect, or partly Berber. 
Most of them are illiterates; only a few can express themselves 
crudely and clumsily in Arabic writing. 
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Although they are probably one of the least Europeanized pop- 
ulations of the Mediterranean countries of Africa, we should not 
underrate the influence of European civilization on their lives. They 
actually know, at least in a primitive way, most of the technical 
productions of civilization, from the airplane, zeppelin, railway, 
motor car, tank, automatic weapon, and other modern implements to 
the trifles of everyday life, such as matches, carbide, electric torches, 
or suspenders, which are being imported in large quantities from 
Japan. How much they have been influenced by technical concep- 
tions we can see from a remark of a boy who participated in our 
experiment. He said to a little child that the reason why birds could 
fly was that they had a little motor inside them. 

Nevertheless, the differences between our subjects and Euro- 
peans as regards their respective attitudes, experiences, and ranges 
of imagination, cannot be bridged over. For instance, they do not 
know how old they are, and, as a result of their disregard of time, 
their attitude toward life is quite peculiar. True, they have all seen 
European books and pictures, but the fact that they neither possess 
nor read books or newspapers gives them a mental outlook entirely 
different from ours. This difference of outlook is shown, for in- 
stance, by their attitude toward pictures. It is indifferent to them 
whether they look at a picture from the wrong angle or upside down; 
they hardly notice which is the right position; you can offer a 
Moroccan any old photograph, and he will readily believe it is a 
picture of his wife. 

We know our subjects very well. As a rule, the main reason 
why they agreed to participate in our experiment without much ado 
was that they considered it as one of those European requests which, 
like so many others; was incomprehensible to them, but with which 
they thought it best to comply. To carry out this experiment suc- 
cessfully, a thorough knowledge of the Arabian and Berber lan- 
guages, as well as of the habits of the natives, was essential. 

We applied Rorschach’s Ink-blot Test, which consists of ten 
symmetrical pictures of indefinite shape, produced accidentally by 
first wetting a sheet of paper with ink-blots and then folding it (see 
Figs. II and V). The experimenter shows each blot-picture in turn 
and asks the subject what there is to be seen. The responses are 
then scored or classified according to the following principles. 
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PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION 


1. Does the subject interpret the picture as a whole (total re- 
sponses ) ; or does he describe those parts which form natural units 
(detail responses) ; or does he concentrate only on the minutest de- 
tails, artificially abstracted from the whole blot (small-detail re- 
sponses)? Thus it is a total response to describe Fig. V as two 
quarrelling women; a detail response to interpret the two connected 
parts in the lower third of the picture as a butterfly; and a small- 
detail response to describe the small, light gray splotch on the edge 
of the main body of the upper third, near the middle line, as a helmet 
(see Figs. V and VIII). 

Well-observed total responses presuppose a certain degree of 
intelligence and some definite intellectual abilities. Depression or 
fear reduces the number of total responses. Detail responses are 
preferred by subjects with a practical turn of mind. Small-detail 
responses will be discussed later on. 

2. Does the subject refer to the form of the blots, or does he 
pay attention to the color, or does movement play a part in his in- 
terpretation? Examples of pure form responses have been given in 
the case of Fig. V: butterfly, helmet. An interpretation of the red 
splotches in Fig. II as blood would be a pure color response. A 
mixed response in which form predominates while color plays a 
secondary part would be a description of the red splotch in the middle 
of Fig. II as a red tie; whereas a characterization of the same figure 
as a blot of red ink would be a mixed response with predominating 
color reaction. 

Those responses in which movement is only perceived are not to 
be considered as kinaesthetic responses. As such are classed only 
those in which the subject actually feels and experiences the attitude 
or the movement in the figure. The reaction “flying airplane” is 
never a kinaesthetic response. On the other hand, the interpretation 
of Fig. II as drawn in Fig. III, representing two bowing waiters, is 
a kinaesthetic response; similarly the interpretation of Fig. V as 
drawn in the following figure, representing two squabbling women 
who raise their arms for striking, certainly describes movement. 

To distinguish between form, color, and movement responses is 
an essential point of the Rorschach Test. For it appears that color 
responses are symptomatic of extroverted feelings. Subjects with 
predominating color responses react to external stimuli quickly in an 
emotional way, their moods depend to a large extent on the environ- 
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mental impressions, and they can easily be influenced. In contrast 
herewith, subjects with prevailing kinaesthetic reactions are more 
independent of the environment, and guided by their own thoughts 
and complexes rather than by their feelings which tend to be re- 
pressed or postponed. 

Kinaesthetic reactions require a certain amount of intelligence. 
Subjects of inferior intelligence are not capable of kinaesthetic in- 
terpretation. Color interpretations, as well as kinaesthetic responses, 
are inhibited by the subject’s depression, by his self-consciousness 
with regard to the experiment, by critical control of his thoughts, 
and so forth. 

3. Are the responses well or badly observed? All the responses 
quoted so far are well observed. On the other hand, it does not 
testify to a good power of observation to interpret one half of Fig. 
V as a cow’s horn. 

The percentage of well-observed responses does not depend 
merely on degree of intelligence and on some of its components; 
emotional factors also play a part. Nonchalance, cheerful mood, 
and self-confidence can reduce the percentage of well-observed 
forms. 

4. What is the content of the interpretations? Among other 
things it is important to know how many responses are concerned 
with animals. A high percentage of animal responses suggests an 
inferior, not very creative, intelligence; a limited number of ideas 
and recollections; stereotyped, pedantic, mental processes; or else 
timidity, shyness, self-consciousness, and so forth. If only parts of 
animals or of human figures prevail as against whole bodies, then 
we are, as a rule, confronted with the propensity to observe and to 
collect impressions rather than with the ability to summarize and to 
generalize ; also shyness and depression may be responsible for these 
peculiar reactions. In the case of numerous anatomic responses we 
can assume that the subject is greatly preoccupied with the valuation 
of his own intelligence. 

5. How many responses of the subject are of the common and 
frequent type, and how many are rare? A very frequent, a “com- 
mon reaction’ is, for instance, the description of Fig. II as two 
bowing waiters. A rare and “original” interpretation in Fig. V is 
the description of the two very tiny figures at the bottom, on both 
sides of the middle line, as representing two sentries with lances. 

The absolute number of well-observed original responses can be 
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considered a criterion of the intelligence taken as a whole. Numer- 
ous original responses show independence of thought; on the other 
hand, a small percentage suggests a stereotyped, unproductive mental 
make-up. An accumulation of commonplace responses is frequently 
accompanied by good intellectual adaptability. 

Apart from these five main aspects there are many other points 
which have to be considered; e.g., the duration of the experiment; 
the sequence of the responses; the facility with which colored and 
non-colored blot-pictures are interpreted ; and, last but not least, it is 
important that the experimenter should not allow himself to be 
guided merely by a stereotype classification of responses, but should 
rather “feel himself into” every single one. 

When compared with other psychological tests the Rorschach 
Test has the advantage that it does not propose to measure one— 
somewhat artificially isolated—trait, such as “intelligence” or “mor- 
ality,” etc., but endeavors to size up intellectual as well as emotional 
personality traits. The fact that every psychological process includes 
an intellectual as well as an emotional component is well reflected in 
the Rorschach Test, because every reaction-type is influenced from 
the intellectual as well as from the affective side. Whereas, for 
instance, in the Binet-Simon Test a failure due to self-consciousness, 
indifference, or distractedness may be mistaken for inferior in- 
telligence, the Rorschach Test makes it possible to find out whether 
inferior test performance is due to emotional inhibitions or else to 
deficient intelligence. The delineations of personality based on the 
Rorschach Test are sometimes astonishingly accurate. However, the 
test shares with all other psychological experiments one great defect 
in that it also tries to reduce the great complexity of human nature 
to a simple formula. Such a procedure is bound to obliterate many 
important traits, and the test can never yield an adequate portrait of 
the subject’s personality, but only a distorted, over-simplified, 
schematic pattern. Little wonder that the profiles derived from the 
test do not always reflect the subject’s personality completely or 
accurately. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


How did the inhabitants of Morocco, tested by us, react to these 
various factors of the Rorschach Test? 
1. Total, partial, or small-detail reactions? Here we come up 
against a striking peculiarity of our Moroccan subjects: the marked 
preference for small-detail responses. Among the Europeans the 























Fic. I. Some of our subjects. 

















Fic. VIII. Upper part of Fig. V, 
showing a small detail interpreted by 
the Moroccans as “a marabout” or as 
“a plate-cover with a pointed pro- 
trusion.” 





Fic. IX. Dwelling-castles of the Berbers at the south foot of the Atlas, 
made of mud. The relief of the towers is obscured by the high walls. Houses, 
walls, and towers show no symmetric arrangement. 
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detail responses predominate. The European divides, unwittingly, 
the whole figure into naturally separable parts (for instance, Fig. V 
into a top, middle, and lower third on each side; Fig. II into the 
main black blot and two secondary red ones, etc.). Such systematic 
subdivision of the pictures is alien to the Moroccan. In his interpre- 
tations he goes for the minute shadings and details, and does not 
seem to care whether his interpretations do or do not comprise the 
main part of the blot. 

The European tends to include as many parts as possible into 
his interpretation; the Moroccan is satisfied when he can just find 
one reaction, even if thereby only a minute part of the figure has 
been interpreted. The European is influenced by the figure as a 
whole and by the relations of the parts to the whole; the Moroccan 
seems easily to forget all the remaining parts of the picture once he 
has recognized a small detail. 

The accumulation of small-detail responses is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures: ina group of 29 Moroccan peasant men and women, 
the respective arithmetic means of the total, detail, and small-detail 
responses are 2.4, 7.8, and 7.9. If, instead, we take into consideration 
the medians,’ the respective figures are 2, 7, 6. Among the 29 
records there were 7 which contained more small-detail responses 
than total and detail responses together, while there were 14 in which 
the number of small-detail responses was equal to the number of 
detail responses. I have examined by means of the Rorschach Test 
many different kinds of people, children in Swiss and North German 
orphanages, American and Swiss intellectuals, inmates of poor- 
houses, students of secondary schools, peasant children, children of 
intellectuals, etc., but in no case did I find such a wealth of small- 
detail responses in European subjects. Among Europeans the detail 
and total responses, taken together, are a multiple of the small-detail 
responses (about 5 to 15 times as many on an average), while ap- 
proximately equal numbers of detail and small-detail responses are 
very rare. 

The preference for the smallest details becomes still more ap- 
parent when we take into consideration that the Moroccans interpret 
the most minute and incredibly badly defined details, such as would 
hardly ever occur in the records of mentally normal Europeans. For 


* When the 29 results are arranged in the order of their magnitude, the middle 
one (15th) is the median. In the case of small-detail responses the series is as 
follows:0111122233445667788 1011 13 13 14 14 18 19 2025. The 
median is 6. 
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instance, the interpretation of the upper edge on the inside of the 
main body of the upper third of Fig. V (as illustrated in Fig. VIII) 
is very frequent among the inhabitants of Morocco. Another 
Moroccan interpreted the same small detail as a plate-cover with a 
pointed protrusion in the middle. These are, from the European 
point of view, marked small-detail responses. But other Moroccan 
records still surpass them. One Arab concentrates only on the upper 
third of the same small detail and interprets it as the head of a cock 
that is stretching his neck. (The whole of the pointed part is, in the 
original plate, only 3 mm. long; the interpretation refers to a splotch 
of not more than 1 mm.) In the same Fig. V, another Arab de- 
scribes the tiny protrusion on the off-side of the lower third of the 
figure, measuring hardly 1 mm., as a human head turned upward. 
Another protrusion of the same size in the middle of the lower out- 
line of the bottom third of Fig. V is, according to him, also a man’s 
head. These are his only responses to this blot-picture, to which 
even a mentally defective European readily gives detail responses. 
Another of our subjects perceives in an extremely small projecting 
curvature of less than 1 mm. a tooth, in another small adjacent 
inward bend an eye, in a third a mouth. Apart from such pro- 
trusions and indentations the slightest shadings also give rise to 
such interpretations. These extreme small-detail responses which 
are by no means exceptional in our Moroccan records, would in a 
European subject suggest some mental derangement, most probably 
schizophrenia.” They arc, however, more frequent among mentally 
normal inhabitants of Morocco than among European schizophrenics. 

The absolute numbers of the total responses (arithmetic mean, 
2.4, median, 2) differ much less than the small-detail responses from 
those which we should find in European peasants (4, 7). The re- 
sponses of the Moroccans can be said to approximate those of the 
less responsive primitive Europeans. However, if there are no 
marked quantitative differences between Moroccans and Europeans 
as regards total responses, the qualitative differences are the more 
striking. Most of the total responses of the Europeans result from 
a process of abstraction. The Moroccans arrive at their total re- 
sponses by a process of combination. We shall illustrate this differ- 


*In Rorschach’s first plate (not illustrated here) there are, apart from the main 
body of the blot-picture, a few tiny blots, measuring from 1 to 3 millimeters in 
diameter. Rorschach himself made the remark that their interpretation is to be 
found among schizophrenics. We have witnessed them very rarely in normal 
Europeans, occasionally in schizophrenics. Our Moroccan subjects describe them, 
however, frequently. 
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ence by two examples. Fig. II is interpreted by most Europeans 
approximately as shown in Fig. III. The Moroccan proceeds dif- 
ferently. Like the European he also perceives one head each in the 
upper part of the figure, and one leg each on the lower off-side. But 
from these observations he does not abstract the two waiters, but 
finds that the head does not belong to the leg, that there are two 
unrelated heads and legs; finally he combines these details into a 
composite interpretation “battlefield.” A similar Moroccan interpre- 
tation of the same figure is illustrated in Fig. IV, where unconnected 
parts of skeletons are observed and eventually combined into the 
total response “cemetery.” Fig. VI illustrates the typical European 
interpretation of Fig. V. A Moroccan interpreted the same figure 
as follows: the small tooth-like projections on the inner side of each 
top protrusion appeared to him to be human figures, in fact, Arabs, 
sitting in their loose garments, their silhouettes standing out against 
the horizon. The large number of these figures in their aligned 
formation suggested to him a row of riflemen. Moreover, some 
very tiny, tooth-like projections, hardly discernible in our illustra- 
tion, he interpreted as weapons. Finally, in the off-side protrusion 
in the middle third of the figure he saw the bent, veiled head of a 
woman—a very subtle interpretation indeed. Then he combined his 
observations into the following composite description. On the left 
there is an alignment of Arabian warriors. Opposite them, in the 
right half of the figure, there is a formation of Christian soldiers. 
On the left is the wife of the Arab sultan. In the presence of so 
many men she feels ashamed, draws up her veil, and lowers her head. 
The ‘‘wife of the sultan of the Christians” is on the right in the same 
position. 

There occur, of course, also badly observed total responses: Fig. 
II, held upside down, was described as “the smaller of the two mara- 
bouts® at Rlimiine.” The entire black figure, with the exception of 
the two separated elongated parts (which in the European interpre- 
tation represent the legs of the waiters), was said to be the marabout, 
which has a shape similar to that sketched in Fig. VIII. It cannot 
be denied that the two forms are somewhat similar, but the resem- 
blance is so slight that the response has to be classified as badly 
observed. The “waiters’ legs” are, according to our Arabs, “the 
bare palms at the marabout ; their leaves are still in the bud, but will 


*A Mohammedan hermit or monk, especially in North Africa; also a shrine 
marking a marabout’s burial-place. 
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later sprout forth.” The red blot in the shape of a butterfly in 
the middle of the figure was included in the interpretation as “‘the 
piece of red glass on the ceiling of the marabout.” 

The propensity to combine the various details and small details 
of the figure into a composite is found not only in total responses, 
but also, in almost every record, in mere detail responses. The fol- 
lowing is an instance of how the details observed are combined 
together in a confabulatory manner: Mohammed ben Benasser 
recognizes in the red lateral parts of Rorschach’s Plate VIII* an 
animal, which he specifies as a jackal. He declares: “The jackals 
gnaw at the arms of an Arab [the gray prolongation of the first 
paw of the jackals] and plant their feet with anger against the 
Arab’s chest [the blue part on which the second paw rests].”’ The 
uppermost (yellow) projection in the middle line of the figure is 
“the wife of the victim who is watching the scene from a distance, 
standing in front of her house.” The tiny (orange-red) shadings 
in the lateral continuations of the top part of the figure represent 
“the tea service which is on the floor of the house, as yet unused.” 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


What conclusions about the psychology of the Moroccans can 
we draw from their marked preference for small-detail responses 
and for combining them into composites ? 

At first we must remember that our subjects are much less ac- 
customed to looking at pictures than Europeans are. This fact alone 
should explain to a considerable extent why the distribution of the 
forms observed is so unsystematic, unusual, and ill-proportioned in 
the interpretations of the Moroccans. When looking at an ordinary 
picture the average European gets an immediate total impression by 
perceiving, for instance, a group of people in a certain landscape. 
Not so the Moroccan. At first he has difficulty in seeing anything 
at all. In the end he will recognize a human being, then another, 
later perhaps a tree, then he notices that the colorings in the sky 
might be clouds, etc. In short, the Moroccan takes in all pictures 
much more by a process of combination than the European. In this 
sense the idiosyncrasy of the Moroccan to interpret tiny far-fetched 
details and to combine them into composites without regard to the 
main parts of the blot-pictures is apparently due to the fact that he 
is not accustomed to look at pictures. 


“This colored plate is not illustrated here; the reader will find it reproduced as 
Fig. X in Vol. III (Sept., 1934) of this journal. 
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That this factor plays a part we shall illustrate by two instances. 
It often strikes us how little the Arab bothers in his interpretations 
about the correct size of the figures which he combines together in 
one scene (e.g., in the interpretation of Fig. V as sketched in Fig. 
VII, the wife of the sultan is bigger than the whole formation of 
marksmen ; in the description of Plate VIII the wife of the Arab is 
barely as large as a leg of the jackal, the tea service half as large 
as the woman, etc. ). 

The disregard for size might have its cause in the ignorance of 
the laws of perspective. To the Arab it is not clear (or at least less 
clear than to the European) that in a photograph the figure in the 
distance is smaller than the nearer one. In the different size of the 
two figures he does not see, as we do, a‘difference of distance, but to 
his eyes the photograph contains two figures of different sizes placed 
side by side. Similarly he is inclined to disregard size differences in 
the blots. 

Furthermore, the Moroccans often combine together into one 
scene two figures, one of which, to our eyes, stands upside down. 
We find an example in Fig. VII, where the wife of the sultan is 
inverted with respect to her army. Also the two armies oppose each 
other in a position contrary to the laws of perspective. Many 
further, even more grotesque, examples of this kind could be given. 
The fact that the Moroccans, like little children, will look at any 
picture the wrong way almost as well as the right way explains also 
this peculiarity. ‘ 

The question is whether this peculiar manner in which the 
Moroccans interpret the blots is merely due to the lack of exercise in 
the interpretation of form, or whether these peculiarities of interpre- 
tation are, besides, determined by the Arabs’ character. In order to 
throw light on this problem we shall first interpret these peculiarities 
of the Moroccans according to the principles of the Rorschach tech- 
nique, and then examine whether the delineations obtained in this 
way conform with what we know from experience about their 
national character. 

According to the principles of the Rorschach Test, the peculiari- 
ties which we find in the records of our Moroccan subjects would 
indicate, in the first place, a good power of observation of a person 
who notices all sorts of things and retains a very exact impression of 
them in his memory. We should, however, not credit such a person 
with the capacity of picking out that which is important and essential 
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in all these detailed observations. To put it bluntly, he could not see 
the wood for trees. His thought would lack purposive directness, 
and his logic would be poor. Purposeful, methodical thinking would 
be impaired; his abstractive faculty, his aptitude for codrdination 
and subsumption of thoughts, his ability to think in a systematic, 
well-organized way would be very defective. Still, he would not 
merely be a narrow-minded pedant; for his peculiar power of com- 
bination, though self-centered, undisciplined, and illogical, would be 
conditioned by his emotions. From his observations he would not 
abstract what is important to him, but rather what he likes and what 
pleases him; he would combine them together in a fantastic or 
artistic manner, would make an epos out of them, unreal but full of 
personal sentiment. He would be a man who observes details sharply 
and distinctly, and weaves them into semi-artistic and semi-fantastic 
wholes. He would be a fussy, nagging fellow and a romantic 
dreamer at the same time. 

This description fits the Moroccans to a considerable extent and 
conforms with their numerous traits which strike those who live 
among them. When buying cattle the Moroccan is very easily im- 
posed upon, because when noticing one good quality he forgets to 
assess the total value of the animal. Many of our subjects show 
more discernment and skill than we Europeans when clearing grow- 
ing wheat of weeds. But they are less able to realize to what extent 
the harvest is in danger, and whether the weeding is necessary or 
unprofitable. At the outbreak of a wheat disease they do not fail to 
recognize the light yellow discoloration of some stalks, but may 
lightly disregard the danger and claim that those yellow spots are 
compatible with a good harvest. In the desert or in the mountains 
they may know and be able to describe a certain route in all its 
details, but it is not safe to rely on their information when estimating 
the length of a journey or the quantity of provisions to be taken 
along. The same inability to take in the whole is conspicuous when 
Moroccans are called upon to look after a European household. 
They may learn all right that the dishes have to be washed, the floor 
swept, and the bed made, and they will succeed in performing some 
of these daily duties with scrupulous care. In spite of that they will 
hardly ever learn to achieve that general air of order and tidiness 
which is so necessary to a European in his dwelling. They do not 
mind leaving a dirty pan on a clean table, etc. They are inclined to 
judge a man by a single trait and will form fantastic views on the 
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strength of an insignificant remark. It is not wise to utter in their 
presence a rash word on politics, on religion, on the attitude towards 
an acquaintance and the like. A most harmless remark may be suf- 
ficient for them to form fantastic delusions and to spread rumors 
which may prove very harmful. Also they are too easily deceived 
or misled by some irrelevant peculiarity of dress or attitude. 

When in this way we give a number of isolated instances they 
may seem merely accidental and trivial. But those who live among 
the Moroccans know full well how often such character traits recur 
in their actions, how much these features are responsible for the 
misunderstandings between Europeans and Moroccans, and how im- 
portant it is to take them into consideration. Moreover, these traits 
find a definite expression in Moorish art. Even the simple tales and 
songs of the peasants do not, as they do with us, form wholes con- 
sistent in sentiment or content. From the European point of view, 
their narrative lacks organic continuity ; they put details side by side, 
but there is no point. They may sing in a song: “I went to the 
market, I saw a sheep, we took the sheep home, we killed the sheep, 
its meat was good, very good... .” This tendency to make the 
narrative a mere string of episodes which do not form an integrated 
whole has not been observed by us only. We quote again from 
Lawrence, when in an Arabian camp he gives a parodic imitation 
of an Arab’s narrative style: “I mimicked also his wave of the hand, 
his round voice, and the rising and dropping tone which emphasized 
the points, or what he thought were points, of his pointless story.’® 
In his parody Lawrence tells how some men went together to the 
market. He then describes the details of their clothes and ends as 
follows: “And we marched; and beyond the what-do-you-call-it 
there was a what-there-is as far as hereby from thence, and there- 
after a ridge; and we came to that ridge, and went up that ridge; 
it was barren, all that land was barren; and as we went up that ridge, 
and were by the head of that ridge, and came to the end of the head 
of that ridge, by God, by my God, by very God, the sun rose upon 
us.”® Lawrence comments upon it: “Every one had heard that sun- 
rise twenty times, in its immense bathos ; an agony piled up of linked 
phrases, repeated and repeated with breathless excitement by Auda 
to carry over for hours the thrill of a raiding story in which nothing 
happened ; and the trivial rest of it was exaggerated to the degree 


* Revolt in the Desert (London, 1927), p. 135. 
* Ibid., pp. 136 and 137. 
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which made it like one of Auda’s tales... .”"* In these words Lawrence 
has described not only a peculiarity of an individual Arab, but some- 
thing characteristic of the national poetry and imagination of the 
primitive Arab in general. That there is something similar in the 
peculiarity of the Rorschach records of our Moroccan subjects is 
obvious: in both cases small details are stressed and combined, the 
main and essential parts disregarded, and the details arranged ac- 
cording to the whims of imagination; but there is no shaping into an 
integral whole in accordance with some unifying principle, logical, or 
affective. It would be an easy thing to quote from Arabian Nights 
in the same sense. 

We find similar peculiarities in their architecture. It is, for 
example, striking that mosque and minaret never form a whole, a 
unit. Take, for instance, the Koutoubia in Marrakesh. Unconnected 
with the mosque, detached, the tower rises from a loose mass of 
walls to the height of seventy-three yards, standing out from its 
environment even by its color. On the other hand, the mosque 
differs so little from the asymmetric walls that it can hardly be recog- 
nized. The large mosques in the towns, for instance the Karouiine 
in Fez, are not prominent, detached edifices, but are built into the 
surrounding houses, and the greater part of their walls is indistin- 
guishable from those surrounding them. However, when you can 
peep in through one of the gates, the sight of the wonderful and 
rich interior takes you suddenly by surprise. Nor do the palaces of 
the patricians attract the eye, for from the outside they are in no 
way different from other houses. There are no gorgeous entrances, 
no facades. You enter through the same plain hole in the wall as 
you enter the house of the poor. But in the interior there is all the 
splendor. The same lack of sense for the whole we find also in the 
mud-castles of the High Atlas and in the Tafilelt (see Fig. IX). 
The towers and walls show no symmetric arrangement, but are 
placed, side by side, at irregular angles; the relief of the towers is 
often obscured by the overtopping walls, etc. 

However, the best and the most striking example of this inability 
to appreciate the whole, and of this love for beautiful detail, is shown 
in the Arabian interior decoration, the mosaic, where small, colored 
patterns form an endless row. The general impression the Euro- 
pean receives is one of an immense number of details. The dis- 
regard of the total impression, the haphazard, often stereotype, un- 

* [bid., p. 137. 
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ending conglomeration of details, distinguishes Arabian art from 
that of medieval Christianity or of the ancients. 

In regard to Arabian learning, it can be said that it has been 
choked up with details. It deals with innumerable details and par- 
ables of the Koran, but seems to have no understanding for essential, 
important characteristics, for broad, theoretical generalizations. 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing, we are of the opinion that the Moroccans’ re- 
sponses in the Rorschach Test show the essential characteristics of 
their national life, their literature, their art, and their science. 

1. We have tried to explain the Rorschach results of our Moroc- 
can subjects by their lack of experience in looking at pictures, and have 
found the means to do so. Then we have searched for some pecul- 
iarities of their national character resembling their reactions in the 
Rorschach Test, and we believe we have found them. This double 
relation makes us somewhat doubtful. Have we perhaps assumed 
relations which do not really exist? Or is there a correlation be- 
tween the inexperience in the interpretation of pictures and the 
national character of the Moroccan? 

We believe that our procedure can stand up to this criticism. The 
peculiarities of the Moroccan Rorschach records which we have 
described are so evident that we cannot consider them as accidental. 
Quite on the contrary, it seems probable that both the inexperience 
in the interpretation of pictures and some deep-seated racial char- 
acteristic explain the responses in the Rorschach Test, because 
this inexperience is due to some peculiarity of the racial character. 
The fact that the Koran forbids the depiction of human beings, 
animals, and plants is hardly due merely to religious reasons. Still 
less does it seem likely that dogmatically religious considerations 
alone should for centuries have had so great an influence on a highly 
cultured people. We have to assume that there is some trait in the 
Arab’s national character which makes it more difficult for him than 
for people of other nations to perceive the essentials in a picture and 
to form them into an integrated, well-organized whole. In the 
Rorschach Test this disinclination to pictorial representation shows 
clearly in the inability to abstract total responses from the accidental 
shape of the blots, and in the propensity to interpret the most minute 
and far-fetched details, and to combine them in a fantastic manner, 
irrespective of the main parts of the figures. 
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However, not only the history of Islam but also the individual 
biographies of our Moroccan subjects show significant instances in 
support of our thesis that their disinclination to pictorial representa- 
tion has its roots in their racial psychology. It would have been 
possible for them to get many more European pictures than they 
actually possess. But they show, in this respect, a surprisingly 
strong resistance to European influence, while in other respects they 
adopt European manners far more easily. We may also mention 
that European infants who have not much more experience in inter- 
preting pictures than our Moroccans react quite differently in the 
Rorschach Test. They show clearly the tendency toward abstractive 
generalizations in which the Moroccan is lacking to a very great 
extent. 

2. We have been enlarging upon the total and detail responses, 
because they show the essential difference between the European and 
Moroccan Rorschach records. As regards those responses of the 
Moroccans which are determined by a consideration of shape alone, 
or else of kinaesthetic impressions or color, we find that the Moroc- 
cans react in a way very similar to that of the European. In our 
group of 29 Moroccan peasants the arithmetic mean of the kin- 
aesthetic responses is .7, that of form-color responses .4, of color- 
form responses .2, and of pure color responses .1. In all these cases 
the medians are zero. If these figures differ at all from those ob- 
tained from a corresponding group of European subjects, the dif- 
ference is hardly significant statistically. The color responses are 
perhaps slightly less frequent among the Moroccans. 

As regards the assessment of the intellectual abilities, the fact 
that the number of kinaesthetic responses is approximately the same 
in Europeans and Moroccans indicates that the tendency towards 
small-detail responses and the dearth of abstractively formed total 
responses are not due to mental inferiority in the Moroccan. Intel- 
lectual inferiority makes kinaesthetic responses impossible. Also 
the Moroccan has the urge to mould his impressions, to think, and 
to dream, but his manner of shaping his experiences is, as we have 
described, different. 

From the excitability of the Moroccans, as manifested in their 
yells in the market-place, in their squabbles when bargaining, in their 
emotional responsiveness to story-telling or to the performances of 
snake-charmers or conjurers, in the wailing of the beggars, we might 
expect abundance of color responses in the Moroccan Rorschach 
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records ; but this supposition would be misleading. The peculiarity 
of the Moroccan national character cannot be expressed in terms of 
either predominating extroverted or introverted traits. This is in 
agreement with what we know from direct observation. For just as 
well as we can speak of an extroverted emotional make-up of the 
Arab, we could find instances of an introverted disposition, e.g., in 
the fatalistic attitude of the Arab who by his equanimity is, in a 
sense, above the joys and sorrows of life. The question is not 
whether the Moroccan is more introverted, or more extroverted, 
than the European, but rather in what way and on what occasions 
he is more introverted or more extroverted. Again the interpreta- 
tion of the Moroccan Rorschach records throws light on this prob- 
lem, though we should consider not only the actual numbers of kin- 
aesthetic or color responses, but also all other concomitant factors. 
We find in the Moroccan a lively, extroverted interest in the episodes 
of the life around him, a marked enthusiasm under the influence of 
momentary events, a strong responsiveness to environmental stimuli ; 
but in the long run and in the face of the great and important prob- 
lems of life the Moroccan is a schizoid dreamer. He lacks the 
systematic, energetic, and persevering striving after outward success. 
In the long run he is not guided by the delight in earthly pleasures 
or by the sensitiveness to real suffering, but rather by a fantastic, 
egocentric, unreal, and strange attitude. He has moments of prim- 
itive, childlike impressionability, but in the broad lines of his de- 
velopment he is self-centered, introverted, rather independent of the 
outer world, and tends to prefer seclusion. It seems to us that this 
description of the Moroccans’ emotional life, as inferred from the 
Rorschach Test, strikes the core of the Moroccan national character. 

3. The ratio of well to badly observed forms is similar to the 
ratio found in Europeans—another indication that the Moroccan is 
by no means mentally deficient. 

4. As regards the contents of the interpretations of the blots, it 
is surprising that instead of simply referring to an object the 
Moroccan refers to a particular, to an individual object ; for instance, 
he does not see “a chameleon,” but “the chameleon sitting on the top 
branch of the tree behind your house’; or not “‘a horse,”’ but “the 
horse on which you rode this morning,” etc. This is the same pro- 
pensity to cling to details which we have observed in another con- 
nection. 


Furthermore, the contents are, as is to be expected, adapted to 
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the Moroccan’s environment. In this respect it is striking how often 
the Moroccans can see the outline of a human figure in the minutest 
protrusions. This interpretation comes from daily observations. 
The Arabs, who, clad in their loose gowns, will sit for hours on the 
same spot give indeed the impression of shapeless protrusions on the 
horizon. 

The percentage of animal responses corresponds to that in Euro- 
pean records. 

5. The number of original and ordinary responses is not strictly 
comparable with corresponding European reactions, because to this 
end it would be necessary to set up new standards for the Arabs. It 
should be pointed out, however, that their absolute number of well- 
observed and original forms is not inferior to that of the Europeans. 
Since to us such responses are a reliable criterion of intelligence, we 
have herein a new indication that the intelligence of the Moroccan 
cannot be questioned ; only it is qualitatively different from the intel- 
ligence of the European. 

The reaction time and the total number of responses were the 
same as with Europeans. 

One of the authors has drawn psychological conclusions from the 
Rorschach records, while the other has compared the experimental 
delineations with the actual characters of the subjects whom he knew 
very well. This codperation revealed the interesting fact that the 
psychological value of this experiment, i.e., the frequency of accurate 
and inaccurate delineations, is approximately the same as with Euro- 
pean material. This fact demonstrates that the Rorschach Test is 
applicable beyond the limits of European civilization. 

Our investigation gives rise to a number of interesting problems, 
such as the differences between Berbers and Arabs, between markedly 
Europeanized natives and such as have remained free from Euro- 
pean influence, etc. We are not going to discuss here these special 
problems; nor shall we examine, in a more detailed manner, the 
results of our experiments and their bearing on the technique of the 
Rorschach Test. 

We intended only to show that the Rorschach Test is a valuable 
tool with which to gauge the character of a foreign people. 





























MEMORY FOR FACES AND MEMORY 
FOR NAMES 


LI. WYNN JONES 
University of Leeds 


It is generally recognized that the ability to remember a face or 
to remember a name may be a valuable vocational asset. Thus a 
customer is generally pleased when a shopkeeper remembers his face 
and name. By means of a little stratagem which will not be divulged 
one director of education was able to give each teacher who visited 
him the impression that he was thoroughly acquainted with his face 
and name. Also, the detective or the bank clerk may obviously find 
such powers very useful. One of the winter students stated that 
he had no difficulty in remembering the faces of subscribers who 
came to claim copies of their university magazine, although their 
names often eluded him. A bath attendant, however, said that not 
only could he remember the faces of his numerous clients, but that 
on seeing a face again after a long period of absence, he was able to 
recall the name immediately. Yet a physician informed the writer 
that when he visits patients in a large hospital, he does not in the 
least remember their faces. Not only does he lack visual images of 
their faces, but he would also be powerless to describe them. Each 
patient is remembered in terms of the condition which demands atten- 
tion. If it is a case of a fractured wrist, the face remains entirely 
out of consideration. But as this physician was unable to form 
visual images of the faces of his own friends, it is possible that most 
physicians serving in hospital wards would not give similar intro- 
spections. 

But such abilities are not merely to be considered in theit voca- 
tional setting; they are also of considerable psychological import. 
They depend not merely on relations of likeness and identity but may 
involve relations of every conceivable kind. Their study may even 
go some way towards providing some test of pure retentivity. But 
the tester has to think of such abilities in terms of norms. It is true 
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that some individuals have acquired an envious reputation of being 
able, after a brief acquaintance, to remember a face, or else a name, 
for many years. And this is presumably effected without any aid 
from mnemonics. Others are known to be deplorably lacking in 
such abilities. And here apparently defective sight or low g may 
not be the cause. Yet probably the majority of us do not know 
whether our abilities for remembering faces and names are above or 
below the average. Not only are there no norms available, but it 
would be a formidable task to obtain them, owing to the difficulty 
of exercising control over numerous variables. Thus it would be 
difficult to compare a stay-at-home highlander with a “rolling stone,” 
who has made many shifts from city to city and is, moreover, a good 
mixer. When the tester attempts to study individual lives in retrospect 
with reference to these abilities, he soon finds serious obstacles to the 
practice of his art. On the one hand it is necessary to avoid the 
Scylla of too artificial laboratory conditions. On the other hand 
there is the Charybdis of unreliable questionnaires. Some control of 
conditions there obviously must be, but the normal processes of 
retention must remain undisturbed. Questionnaires also seem essen- 
tial, but proper precautions must be taken to preserve their validity. 

It is, however, not the aim of this paper to calculate norms but 
merely to record some preliminary observations relating to the 
abilities in question. 


OBSERVATIONS A 


Twenty-one years ago the British Psychological Society con- 
sisted of only a few members, and almost every member knew every- 
one else by name and by face. Now it consists of some seven hun- 
dred members, and probably the average member has only met a small 
percentage of his fellow members. The present writer looked down 
the list of members, honorary and ordinary, and discovered that he 
knew 136 members by name and face. Of these, 49 yielded a clear 
visual image, 35 a moderately clear, and 52 only a faint visual 
image. Among the 136 members were 22 with whom the writer 
never had any conversation. Obviously it would be a sad reflection 
on the writer’s abilities if it could be proved that he had once been 
acquainted with many other members but that he had now forgotten 
both their names and faces. Actually, however, he does not think 
that there can possibly be more than a few, if any, whose names and 
faces have been forgotten. On these facts he is inclined to think he 
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is comfortably above the average, but it is obviously difficult to know 
what the average may be. 


OBSERVATIONS B 


At the beginning of October of one particular year the writer 
started a course of lectures. There were two periods, each of an 
hour, with 80 men, also similar periods with 58 women. At every 
period the register was called. It should be added that there was 
little opportunity to get acquainted with these students during the 
first term. During the second and third terms 45 of the men and 27 
of the women continued the course. The men were divided into two 
groups, likewise the women. There was one period of an hour each 
week with each group, and the register was called at every period. 
At the end of March, that is, six months after the first meeting, it 
was found that on looking at the register the writer was unable to 
conjure up the faces of 21 men out of the 45, or of 7 women out of 
the 27. At the beginning of the following October, that is, twelve 
months after the first meeting, the process was repeated and the 
result was nearly the same as before, namely, the faces of 21 men 
and 7 women could not be recalled on seeing their names. 

Of the 44 faces which could be recalled, it was possible to say 
whether the visual image was clear, moderately clear, or faint. 
Moreover, the reliability was very high, as was discovered on repeat- 
ing the judgments after an interval. 

Other conclusions were mostly what would be expected. They 
may be summarized thus: 

1. Those who consult the lecturer, either inside or outside the 
classroom, tend to be remembered. 

2. Those who do well or badly in the examinations tend to be 
remembered. 

3. Those who are good-looking, or those who exhibit some 
striking physical trait, tend to be remembered. 

4. Those of average ability who take no steps likely to attract 
attention, e.g., by consultation regarding their work, tend to be 
forgotten. 

OssERVATIONS C 

Replies to the following questionnaire were given by 61 men 
graduate students: 

1. Do you often find when you meet someone you have not seen 
for a long time that you cannot remember the name, although the 
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face is familiar? Do you think that you can remember names in this 
way better or worse than the average? 

2. On seeing the name of someone you have not seen for a long 
time, do you often find that you cannot remember what the face was 
like? Do you think you can remember faces in this way better or 
worse than the average? 

3. Which causes you the greater inconvenience, forgetting 
names or forgetting faces? 

4. In your last year at school before entering the university, do 
you remember the names and faces of those in your class? 

Enter the numbers in four columns thus: 

NAMES AND FACES NAMES ONLY FACES ONLY FACES AND NAMES 
REMEMBERED REMEMBERED REMEMBERED FORGOTTEN 

It must suffice now to note that 18 men thought they were above 
the average for remembering names, whereas 33 men thought they 
were above the average for remembering faces. Forty-six confessed 
to great inconvenience for forgetting names and only 11 for for- 
getting faces. 

The majority had no difficulty in remembering the names and 
faces of the fellow scholars three years back. 

Replies to the following questionnaire were given by 47 women 
graduates : 

1. Do you remember the names and faces of those in your class 
when you were about (a) eleven years of age, (b) about five years. 
(To be entered under four headings as before. ) 

It was found that at the age of eleven the percentage of classes 
where both names and faces were remembered varied from 10 to 
100, the median being 67 and the quartiles 50 to 80. 

At age 5, however, the corresponding figures were very low, and 
16 students failed completely to recall names or faces. It was in- 
teresting to find one student who only remembered the names and 
faces of 5 of her classmates when she was aged 5. She remem- 
bered them because she was afraid of them! 

Are the two abilities, memory for faces and memory for names, 
related to each other or to other abilities? The following test may 
be worth consideration. A register of the names of the members of 
a large class and also their photographs should be available. After 
specified periods each member attempts to recall the faces from the 
list of names and also to recall the names on looking at the photo- 
graphs. In this way also individual differences with reference to 
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“face-name”’ and “name-face” associations may be studied. Initially, 
of course, the association of a name with a face bears some resem- 
blance to the arbitrary associating of “BOF” with a “triangle.” But 
unlike the tachistoscopic test, the face alone is usually the one to 
receive a long exposure, and further there is a strong motive to 
associate a name with the appropriate face. 

Another suggestion is that of J. R. Wade in an article entitled 
“How many people do you know?” which appeared in Volume LV of 
Pearson's Magazine, namely, to estimate the number of people whose 
faces and names we remember. Out of all the thousands of people 
met during twenty years of journalistic life he could recall the names 
and faces of no more than 1,950. 


























THE BALINESE TEMPER* 


JANE BELO 
New York City 


In examining the psychological character of a people such as the 
Balinese, who number more than a million, we have no choice but to 
take up one by one the simple habits of the individual which are com- 
mon to the people as a whole, noting the patterns occurring in the 
adult, and how the child by his early conditioning is molded into a 
personality essentially Balinese. If, in an effort to cast light upon 
problems of personality, one wished to set forth special traits, sp=-ial 
individual developments to be found among the Balinese, one wouid 
find it difficult to make one’s self understood unless some picture had 
previously been drawn of the people’s psychological nature, as evi- 
denced in the general character of their ways of behaving. For 
what are among them universal traits might be mistaken for indi- 
vidual deviations. Therefore it seems advisable to describe the gen- 
eral trend of personality development against a background suggest- 
ing the tenor of the life, the modes of feeling and of activity, which 
may range from a subdued stillness to states of exalted animation 
without being excluded from the habitual and universal trends. 

By the Balinese temper I mean the nature and ways of the people 
as a whole. In my presentation individual examples will serve as illus- 
trations of the general trends, and in certain cases indicate deviations 
from them. I believe that the Balinese exemplify by their behavior 
how closely the individual may be required to conform to patterns 
laid down by the social group, with what rhythmic and unstrained 
ease he may, under such laws, accomplish the tasks exacted of him, 
and in what apparent contentment he may exist, when no problem 
is without an answer in his scheme of things. A description of the 
making of such adjustments, and the formation of the personality 

* This study is based on four years’ acquaintance with the people, during which 
I resided with my husband, Colin McPhee, in a wholly Balinese village, a 


studies of the arts, music, legends, and rituals in their intimate correlation 
Balinese life. 
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through them, may be of interest because of the foreignness of the 
setting, of the society in which they are made. My method will con- 
sist in an enumeration of a series of patterns of behavior, beginning 
with the simplest, which give to the outsider his initial impression. 
The simplest passages of behavior differ from our own no less than 
do the highly complex thought mechanisms, so closely interlocked 
with them. Ordinary behavior, the way of walking, of sitting, of 
greeting acquaintances, of taking nourishment, speech-habits, ges- 
ture, and facial expression, all these differ from our own, and all are 
founded not only on the way of life, but on the people’s conception 
of it, and of the place of the individual in relation to it. And con- 
versely, the higher concepts are built up out of component units, the 
simpler habits of ordinary behavior. In a discussion of the Balinese 
temper we shall have to consider both phases, and we shall find them 
often interdependent «©! inseparable. 


BEARING AND PACE 


To a Westerner, the most striking characteristic in the ordinary 
behavior of a Balinese is the absolute poise and balance of his bear- 
ing, noticeable in his posture, his walk, his slightest gesture. All 
mature men and women have this poise, and even the small children 
develop it with remarkable rapidity. Almost never does one see a 
stooped or curving back even among the old people, and clumsiness 
and lack of codrdination are rare. The impression is that of a nation 
favored with an unusually fine physique, with natural dignity and 
ease in every motion. But together with the impression of ease, one 
remarks a sort of carefulness in the bearing, as if each foot were 
placed in its appointed place, each turn of the head or flick of the 
wrist calculated not to disturb an equilibrium delicately set up, and 
hanging somewhere unseen within the individual. One learns that 
the Balinese is never unconscious of his position in space, in relation 
to kadja,’ North, which is the direction of the mountains, and kelod, 
South, the direction of the sea; and in relation to his position above 
the ground, which should not be higher than that of his social 


*The mountains which form the central part of the island are conceived as the 
abode of the gods, and the highest and most holy place. The sea is by contrast the 
lowest place, and although there is also a god of the sea, the sea and the seashore 
are conceived as unholy, and all that is filthy must be cast there, or into the rivers 
which carry their own filth down to the sea. As the present observations were made 
in South Bali, for the sake of convenience kadja is translated North and kelod 
South. On the other side of the mountains, in North Bali, kadja means South, 
and kelod North, since the relative position of the inhabitants to the mountains is 
reversed. Kangin, East, and kaoeh, West, remain the same in both localities. 
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superior. It would seem that a great deal of the “carefulness” in the 
manner of the Balinese springs from his habit of adjusting his posi- 
tion according to the laws of his cosmology and his social group. 
The other great factor is the habitual avoidance of any impulsive 
movement which could shock or otherwise momentarily disturb the 
feeling of well-being in the body. 

The individual Balinese moves slowly, with deliberation. 
Westerners, seeing for the first time films representing the Balinese 
at their daily tasks, are immediately struck by the slow tempo of their 
actions. If a man seated in one pavilion of his house-court suddenly 
wishes to show something which is in another pavilion, he will rise 
to his feet and saunter across the intervening space, quite as if he 
were going for a casual stroll. He will never hurry, as we would, 
eager to grasp the object which has come to mind. There is plenty 
of time, and to hurry would be unusual, unnecessary, and stupid—a 
waste of energy. Walking along the roads, each individual progresses 
with an even, measured step. The custom is to walk in single file, 
probably because the trails are narrow, and even today when the 
gravel covered motor roads are used for long distance walking, there 
is only a narrow track at the side which is comfortable to bare feet. 
Rarely does one individual walking in the single file pass another, for 
all go at the same rhythmic pace. This pace seems to be kept over 
long distances as well as short, and is hardly influenced when the 
walker carries a medium load (about forty pounds). Women carry 
such a load with facility, balanced on their heads. Men usually carry 
much heavier weights, divided in two parcels, one of which is slung 
at either end of a bamboo pole balanced on the shoulder. Invariably 
when the load is heavy (a hundred pounds or so) the man with the 
shoulder bar proceeds at a short run, almost a trot, and he keeps up 
this pace without ever slowing down to a walk. The idea is not to 
get there more quickly ; but the motion of the trot vibrates the pliant 
shoulder-bar, so that the weights at either end swing up and down, 
thus relieving the pressure on the shoulder. This pace however has 
become customary to people heavily laden, and a woman bearing on 
her head one of the large offerings of rice, fruit, and cakes (often a 
cone four or five feet high) will proceed with the same accelerated 
steps that the men use under their heavy shoulder-bars. 

A test of the evenness of the habitual pace, kept up over long 
distances, came on the occasion of an annual ceremony at a temple 
on the southernmost shore. A Balinese whose house stood next to 
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mine visited the temple on that day, accompanied by his two wives 
and two children, approximately eight and ten years old. All carried 
offerings and supplies of food and betel for the journey, but no men- 
ber of the little group could be said to be heavily laden. They started 
“in the hour before dawn,” which would be about five o’clock in the 
morning. When I arrived at the temple by motor they were seated 
outside taking their meal, having already made their prayers and 
presented their offerings. Shortly afterward they must have started 
homeward, for I passed them on my return, proceeding at an even 
steady pace along the road. At half-past three in the afternoon they 
reached home, apparently not the least exhausted by their walk of 
over fifty miles, as registered on the speedometer of my car. Even 
if one assumes that they spent only half-an-hour at the temple, they 
covered the fifty miles in ten hours, averaging certainly no less than 
five miles an hour. The road led up and down over several steep 
hills, and at least half of the way through arid fields, with no tree to 
give shade. This family, whose expedition I was able to time, was 
only one of hundreds visiting the temple on that day, and their 
excursion was in no sense unusual. 


PHYSICAL EXERTION AND WELL-BEING 


A great part of the land lying between the high mountain district 
and the shore is formed in longitudinal ridges which run parallel to 
each other, and no great distance apart. Between these ridges are 
the steep-walled ravines, where the rivers flow, and where are found 
most of the drinking and bathing springs. Villages are apt to be 
placed on the high ground, so that in inter-village traffic, walkers 
going North and South follow an easy up or down grade along the 
top of the ridge. But a person travelling East and West finds many 
a steep climb and precipitous descent along his path. Every member 
of the family is accustomed to go down at least once a day to the 
river or the bathing-place for his bath, and many must climb up and 
down several times in a day—the women and girls carrying water 
for household needs, the men going to and fro in their work in the 
steeply terraced rice-fields, the small boys escorting their special 
charges, the ducks and the water buffalo, down from the dry ground 
for their daily immersion. Mothers carry babies on their hips, at 
the same time balancing a forty-pound jar of water on their heads, 
yet never do they waver in their erect posture nor vary their slow 
even pace on the steep and often slippery incline. Little girls of five 
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or six already carry a coconut-shell full of water on their heads. 
Gradually the weight of water is increased, until, on reaching ma- 
turity, the slender girl can manage as heavy a load as her mother 
and aunts. Neither do the aged women shirk the task. Kintil, 
whom I judged to be no less than sixty, and who lacked only a few 
months of being a great-grandmother, made the daily descent of 
more than two hundred feet along an almost vertical trail, and, in 
wet weather or dry, never failed to carry up her jar of water. She 
would, I believe, hate to give up carrying water, for that would 
constitute an admission of her failing strength. 

There is an undercurrent of superstition in the Balinese mind that 
to “give up” will cause weakness, and increased vulnerability to the 
dangers of illness. For illness is conceived as imposed from the out- 
side by malevolent forces, which lurk everywhere, ready to rush into 
the body of anyone whose strength and purity (both physical and 
spiritual) are for the time below the normal, outbalanced by the 
share of weakness and impurity which form a part of every human 
being. That is why people who have undergone a trying ordeal are 
not spared and pampered, but urged to get up and go on as if nothing 
had happened to them. Women who have just given birth to a child 
go down to the river for their bath as soon as the three days of 
sequestration within the house are passed; and this sequestration 
(during the period of “uncleanness” following the birth) is as much 
to protect the village from contamination by the mother and child as 
to protect the latter from the attacks of evil spirits, to which they 
are especially vulnerable at this time. Rantoen went down to her 
bath as soon as she could walk following an exhausting bout of 
fever, and she attempted to carry up her jar of water, although the 
household was well supplied. Probably this unnecessary exertion 
brought on the relapse—she fell down on the trail, then clambered 
up with her empty jar and went to bed for several more days. But 
the desire for the daily bath is so strong in the Balinese who dwell 
in the hot regions that they will take any risks rather than forego it. 
The bath at the end of a long day in the heat is considered essential 
to the feeling of well-being within the body. “If I have my bath, I 
shall feel well,” argues the Balinese, even in illness. And Rantoen 
undoubtedly believed she would regain her strength more quickly if 
she carried up the jar of water. 

The same refusal to admit weakness and to spare the sick person 
was shown in two cases which I witnessed. A boy fainted, and 
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remained unconscious for an hour and twenty minutes. His rel- 
atives showed great concern, and exerted themselves tirelessly to 
bring him to, blowing in his ears and eyes, rubbing his feet and 
hands, going to fetch arak and hot peppers which they put down his 
nostrils. But when at last he had regained consciousness they in- 
sisted that he should walk home, a distance of half a mile or more, 
and refused either to allow him to be carried or to remain in a 
strange house. The best thing was for him to walk home as if noth- 
ing had happened. On another occasion a woman was found uncon- 
scious in a field, knocked in the head with an axe. When she had 
been brought to and her wound attended, she was forced to attempt 
to walk the hundred yards to her house, although she was a tiny 
thing and her husband or any one of the men present could have 
carried her with ease. They did support her under the arms, and on 
arrival at the house, lift her onto her bamboo couch. But no matter 
how weak, she was not to be carried home like a corpse. 


ORIENTATION IN SPACE 


The question of position is so significant to the Balinese because 
of their acute consciousness of their position in relation to the sur- 
rounding space of their world. There are three ways for a man to 
be: erect (standing or “going”’) ; seated (sitting or squatting) ; and 
recumbent (the words for sleeping and lying down are the same). 
Even children never stand on their heads nor turn somersaults. 
There is felt to be something wrong about the inverted position, with 
the head where the feet ought to be; and one of the best-known 
demons, who is pictured on the astrological calendar standing on his 
hands, is called Kala Soengsang, to be translated Demon Upside- 
down. Babies are never seen to crawl—they are held or carried until 
old enough to stand on their two feet. Only animals walk on all 
fours. I have spoken elsewhere of an incest punishment in which 
the offending pair are forced to crawl on all fours to a pigs’ drinking 
trough.2 To fall down is considered an unlucky sign, a presage that 
worse things may happen, occasioned by the evil forces which are 
only “trying their strength” in causing the harmless fall. When one 
of the members of my household fell and broke her arm, the entire 
group seemed more concerned over the fact that she had fallen than 
over the actual injury. They said that several of them had fallen, 


* See the author’s paper, “On Rites and Customs Connected with the Birth of 
— in Bali,” in the Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal, Land & Volkenkunde, 
atavia, 1935. 
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that now things were getting worse, and that the place should by all 
means be purified by a great metjaroe ceremony, to drive away the 
demons and bad spirits who were growing bolder. Falling is a shock 
which upsets the nice balance of well-being, just as the feeling of a 
rush of blood to the head in an inverted position is uncomfortable, 
and must therefore be wrong.** Fathers and grandfathers who hold 
their young children in their laps for hours at a time never swing 
them about nor cast them in the air as ours are apt to do. Men and 
women will always endeavor to keep their erect posture, their even 
pace, their absolute balance, regardless of obstacles in the way, and to 
cultivate this tendency in the child. White men who scamper down 
a hillside, in excess of good spirits and momentum, or who leap over 
a stream, will always evoke laughter in the Balinese who walks 
sedately on, stepping into the water as if it did not exist, so long as 
the even measure of his gait is not interrupted. Because his feet are 
bare and the water warm, there would seem to be no reason to exert 
himself. to jump over the stream. If it were not that the Balinese 
never jump, one would say that their habits are only better adjusted 
than ours to a climate uniformly hot, where it is better to conserve 
one’s energy for those exertions required in the daily work. But the 
systematic avoidance of all shocks and pains and disturbances of the 
circulation of the blood characteristic of all adult Balinese would 
indicate that a more specialized consciousness of the body is involved. 
And this theory is supported by the fact that the average Balinese, 
although he has plentiful supplies of distilled arak and palm-wine, 
does not like to get drunk. The feeling of confusion, the-lack of 
his usual surefootedness and sense of equilibrium, are so unpleasant 
to him that he does not often risk the experience. And the whirling 
of the universe which precedes nausea is positively terrifying. Then 
he is indeed Jost. 

Malay people have a term for the sensation of being lost, Reliru. 
In the Balinese language the word is paling. To be paling, they say, 
is “not to know where North is”; in other words, he is paling who 
has lost his sense of direction, or who has lost the sense of his own 
position in relation to the geography of his world. One man whom 
I knew was taken for a tripina motorcar. He fell asleep during the 


** The Balinese do not express in words the idea that to upset balance is wrong, 
but they do express it in their affective response. A look of pain, of fear, or of 
anxiety appears on the face of an adult who tumbles, or of a child who is held 
upside down, which far surpasses in feeling the response we should expect, and is 
comparable only to the responses called out by other “wrongs” against the social 
and religious laws. 
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ride. When the car stopped, he awoke, and leaping out, looked about 
him desperately, crying, “Where’s North, where’s North? I’m 
paling.” 

So accustomed are the Balinese to know where they are in rela- 
tion to the points of the compass that all instructions of direction are 
given in these terms, rather than in “right and left,” or such designa- 
tions as “towards me,” “away from the wall,” etc. The Balinese 
says ““when you come to the cross-roads, take the turn to the West” ; 
“pull the table southward” ; “he passed me going North’—not “go- 
ing towards the market’; even among musicians, “hit the key to the 
East of the one you are hitting.” When for any reason this sense 
of direction is temporarily lost, when, as we phrase it, a man feels 
“turned around,” he is not only uncomfortable but he is quite unable 
to function. We once sent a small boy of eight to a distant village 
where he was to learn to dance, living in the house of his teacher. 
Riding in the car, the child lost his sense of direction. When we 
visited him three days later, he had not begun his lessons, for he was 
still paling. ‘How can I tell him to turn to the East, to advance 
towards the North, when he is paling?” said the teacher. The boy 
was returned to his village, where, once on familiar ground, he found 
himself. After several days he went back to the house of the teacher, 
intently watching every curve of the winding road. But it was no 
good—he was again paling. He grew anxious, and was unable to 
eat and sleep. Then someone thought of taking him out into the 
fields, where he could see the high cone of the Goenoeng Agoeng, 
the highest mountain, rising to North. He was cured of his trouble 
on the spot, and had no recurrence of it during the six weeks of his 
stay in the village. He seemed happy there and made great progress 
with his dancing.® 

As a rule the small children are not bothered with the responsibil- 
ity of direction, for they play within the circumscribed limits of the 
particular bandjar (division of the village) which is theirs, or in the 
outlying rice-fields. On this ground they are at home. When they 
visit other villages they go in the company of their parents or near 
relatives, an older brother or cousin, who knows the way. But their 


*It is probable that an important factor in what we know as homesickness is 
the dislocation of the sense of direction in unfamiliar surroundings. In the life of 
the civilized being, who continually moves about and changes the habitual interior 
from which he orients himself, this sense must be seriously disturbed. Wild 
animals seem to be perfectly oriented. And domesticated animals manifest uneas- 
iness and make definite attempts to orient themselves, or to return to familiar 
surroundings, when they are removed from one place to another. 
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consciousness of position in space develops naturally together with 
the use of language, and the words “kadja,” “kelod,” “koaeh,” and 
“kangin” are frequently heard in the chatter of the four and five 
year olds. When such a group was making drawings at my house, 
they arranged between them which was to have the South wall, which 
the East, and so on. 

Every Balinese sleeps with his head either to the North (in 
North Bali, South; see footnote, p. 2) or to the East. He may not 
even lie down for a moment in the opposite direction, for the feet 
are dirty and may not be put in the place of the head. To lie in the 
reversed position is said to be “lying like a dead man,” although the 
Balinese in South Bali are not buried with their heads to the South. 
The implication is that only a dead man, who could not help himself, 
would lie in this dangerously wrong way. 


SENSE OF SOCIAL ORIENTATION 


By imitation of their elders the children soon learn also on which 
“level” they should sit at formal gatherings. Within the courtyard 
of the Balinese house are a number of pavilions, each on a foundation 
of sandstone varying in height from two to four feet. On the plat- 
forms so formed are couches of bamboo, constructed between the 
pillars which support the roof. It is customary to sit either upon 
the clay floor of the foundation-platform or on the couches, which 
also may vary in height. Thus are provided a hierarchy of sitting- 
places, whose relative height may be easily ascertained, as the pavil- 
ions are without walls. 

In family groups no particular attention is paid to the arrange- 
ment of levels, and a little girl does not have to stop to think whether 
or not she is sitting higher than grandfather. But on the advent of 
a visitor, especially if he be of higher caste than the family of the 
host, politeness requires that he be given the highest place. At a 
wedding which I attended of a young man of noble birth, a nephew 
of the Radja, or Regent of the district, the most formal rules were 
observed in the seating of the guests. On the floor of the highest 
pavilion sat the High Priests. On a near-by lower pavilion sat the 
men of rank, and across the court on a still lower pavilion, the women 
of the family, also of noble birth. Some chairs were provided for 
the male guests of the “advanced” type, but these were avoided by 
the more humble members of the group. Even those seated on chairs 
were on a level inferior to that where the High Priests sat, cross- 
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legged on the floor. Servants and retainers, people of low caste, 
came and went through the court. Other pavilions for their use 
were provided in a rear court, where they would eventually receive a 
share of the feast ; but if any man wished to be seated in the court of 
honor, he might, after making a reverence with joined hands, squat 
down on the ground anywhere without fear of offending his social 
superiors. When all were assembled, the Radja appeared. He 
marched across the courtyard, mounted the steps of the pavilion 
where the High Priests sat, and seated himself crosslegged on the 
bamboo couch which formed the highest level within the court. 


THE PLACE OF THE CHILDREN 


On occasions such as this when the strictest etiquette must be 
observed the children are not much in evidence, so quiet are they, 
so intent on watching their elders and imitating their behavior. 
Small babies may be present, but they are not heard to cry, for at the 
first whimper they are given the breast of the mother. This applies 
to children up to two and three years old, provided no younger 
brother or sister has taken their place. Aunts, cousins, and elder 
sisters (from the age of eight or nine) habitually carry or hold 
children of this age. But it is not customary for a woman other than 
the mother to suckle the child. A youngster may scuttle across the 
intervening space which divides the women from the men, scramble 
into its father’s lap, and sit there quiet and solemn-eyed. This is not 
in the least embarrassing to the fathers, who are extremely affec- 
tionate and proud to show off their young. It is not unusual to see 
a player in the gamelan orchestra holding on his knees for two or 
three hours his small child, while he reaches around it, beating the 
keys of his resounding instrument. 

As the children grow older, the boys tend to clan together in 
groups of their own age, whereas the girls stay more closely beside 
their mothers. One often sees a gang of small boys playing in the 
village street, flying kites made of a leaf, or a captive dragon-fly, or 
playing “jacks” or gambling games with pebbles. In contrast to 
their elders, they do run, skip, and tumble, but rarely does the play 
take a rough turn. Quarrels consist of brusque words and threaten- 
ing gestures on the part of the stronger child, while the weaker 
_ immediately assumes an attitude of submission, or, if he is struck, 
"utters the plaintive ‘“‘ado!,” equivalent to our “ouch!” The utterance 
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of this pain-word seems to satisfy the oppressor, who desists. I 
never witnessed nor heard of a case where one small boy “beat up” 
another. Certainly the hierarchy of ages recognized in any family 
group tends to discourage fighting, for every child knows that he is 
allowed to “speak down to,” scold, and order about his younger 
brothers and cousins, just as he himself is spoken down to and 
ordered about by brothers and all relatives older than he. The 
system works smoothly, for if one is humiliated by an elder, one may 
take out one’s venom on a younger member of the familiar group. 
The accumulation of ill-humor does not fall too heavily upon the 
youngest child, for he can always take refuge behind the protective 
skirts of the mother, who is older, and therefore in authority, over 
his oppressor. So are the scales balanced. 

Very small girls are sometimes seen in the company of the boys 
who play in the streets. But by the time the girls reach the age of 
responsibility—seven or eight—they are more apt to remain in the 
housecourt with the mother, taking a part in her work. Or if they 
are seen along the road, they carry on their hip a younger child en- 
trusted to their care.* These diminutive nursemaids saunter up and 
down, or stand watching the play of the boys, prevented from join- 
ing in the activity by the responsibility, and the actual weight of 
their charges. Girls do not play games, for gambling is a man’s 
occupation. Neither can they share in one of the boys’ favorite di- 
versions, that of drumming away for hours on the instruments of 
the village orchestra, which are generally left in an open pavilion 
accessible to the children. This is another occupation which belongs 
to the men. The girls stand by watching, and do not think of trying 
their hand at it, although they are not actually forbidden to do so. I 
have known one or two girls, dancers, who had developed quite a 
proficiency as musicians, but their cases were exceptional. In the 
same way girls are not expected to paint and draw. When I sent 
out a call to a number of villages for the drawings of children from 
four to ten years, and distributed materials sufficient for all, not a 
single girl sent in a drawing, nor would the little girls of my own 
village attempt any drawings even under repeated encouragement. 
Yet these same girls are learning from their mothers the complicated 
arts of making offerings, cutting designs from palm-leaf, and weav- 
ing. 


“Boys also carry babies, without shame, in imitation of their fathers who 
habitually dandle the small children. 
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BEHAVIOR AT THE PLAys 


Whenever there is a performance of dancing, drama, or the 
shadow-show, the entire village attends. The audience is packed 
closely around the four sides of the “stage’—an oblong of level 
ground marked off with bamboos. The first arrivals squat as near 
as possible, folded up into the least possible space and pressed against 
each other, the late comers stand in rows eight or ten deep at the 
back, the rear-most able to catch only an occasional glimpse of a per- 
former’s headdress. In this tight formation the audience remains 
from the beginning, which for a play may be anywhere between the 
hours of nine and midnight, to the end which comes about dawn. 
The whole temper of the audience is, from the actor’s standpoint, 
ideal—watching, concentrated as one man, happy and pleasantly dis- 
posed in the warm contact of a large group of their kind, in festive 
mood, ready to enjoy themselves to the utmost. On the appearance 
of a hero, particularly graceful and gorgeous in his attire, a whis- 
pered “Beh!” of admiration issues from a hundred mouths; and 
when the clowns cavort, or a rough joke is made, the entire audience 
rocks with mirth, the high shrieks of the women’s laughter rising 
above the guffaws of the men. The smallest children, from two or 
three years upward, constitute the first rows of the audience sur- 
rounding the stage. They arrive long before the performers have 
any thought of beginning, and sit, in quiet expectancy, sometimes for 
several hours before the play begins. If for any reason a child ar- 
rives late, he will with confidence squeeze his way through the crowd, 
pushing past people of higher rank and superior in age, to a good 
place in the very front. During the performance, the children watch 
every detail of the action with intentness.® Generally even the tiniest 
ones stay through the night, although they fall asleep for hours at a 
time, and only manage to wake up for the most exciting parts, battles, 
or the enacting of bewitchment. 

Older boys and girls, especially those who have passed adoles- 
cence, come to the performance in groups of two or three friends. 


*In connection with the close integration of the Balinese children with the life 
of their elders, one sees a parallel with the gentle and maternal Arapesh people, as 
described by Margaret Mead. She says of their children, “. . . games are played 
very seldom. More often the times when children are together in large enough 
groups to make a game worth while are the occasions of a feast, there is dancing 
and adult ceremonial, and they find the réle of spectatorship far more engrossing.” 
And again, “. . . early experience accustoms them to be part of the whole picture, 
to prefer to any active child-life of their own a passive part that is integrated with 
the life of the community” (Sex and Temperament, New York, William Morrow 
and Company, 1935, pp. 57-58). 
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the girls with their arms entwined about each other, the boys often 
holding hands. Such a group of boys will arrange to sit down in a 
place immediately behind a group of girls, so that, as the press in the 
audience increases, they will be huddled more and more together. It 
would be unseemly to stroke or to caress a member of the opposite 
sex in public. But if a girl is so placed that she must lean against 
one’s knee, or her shoulder touch one’s shoulder and her sleepy head 
droop, who can find fault? In the dim light—for the stage is 
illumined by only one or two flickering oil lamps, and the audience 
is in almost complete obscurity—flirtation is favored. Occasionally 
a girl rises and leaves the audience, to be followed after a short inter- 
val by the youth who has been seated near her. One supposes that a 
rendezvous has been arranged for a few moments of stolen love in 
the surrounding darkness. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DECORUM 


By the time boys and girls have fully matured, they must behave 
with the decorous composure proper for adults. A boy of fifteen 
who belonged to my household was sometimes guilty of acts of 
clumsiness or thoughtless irresponsibility. He broke a plate in the 
washing of it, or he quietly made away with half a jar of the mas- 
ter’s jam. These misdemeanors I was apt to excuse on the grounds 
of his youth. But the mature men were more stern with him. 
“Among us,” they said, “a boy of that age is considered already big. 
He may not behave like a small child.” Very marked was the change 
which came in T jamploen, a talented little dancing girl, as she passed 
adolescence. When I first knew her she was a wiry child of eleven 
or twelve, the points of her breasts barely beginning to show. At 
that age she was a little devil, nervous and full of life, wriggling 
about, always up to some prank or mischief. A gifted mimic, she 
would make fun of anyone or anything, and go off into hilarious 
laughter at her own jests, bending her slim body back and forth, 
slapping her thighs, or the shoulder of any person who happened to 
be near her. Two years later she had grown tall, and her breasts had 
rounded out. She was no longer eligible to dance in the group of 
three little /égong dancers of her village, although it was to a large 
extent her own talent which had made these dancers famous, so that 
they were in demand to play at festivals in the surrounding district. 
Tjamploen trained a new set of six-year-old dancers for her village. 
Then she was engaged by various other villages within a radius of 
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ten or fifteen miles to train their dancers. The fact of her growing 
up was forcibly impressed upon her by the change in her social func- 
tion. She began to behave with dignity: to carry herself decorously, 
to sit down carefully with both legs to one side, not sprawling any- 
where, to speak when she was spoken to, to keep upon her face an 
habitual expression of composure. As she learned manners, she 
lost a great deal of the vivid spontaneous charm of her personality. 
But in restraining her wild ways, she acquired a new charm, that of 
a demure and gracious feminine creature. When still another year 
had passed (which would make her about fourteen or fifteen), I saw 
her dance again, demonstrating before a new pupil. By this time the 
restraint in her bearing had become natural to her, and the change 
was strangely reflected in her dancing. She went through the dance 
in which she had so excelled as a child, without the slightest deviation 
from the traditional motions, postures, and step-figures which she 
had always used—and yet the whole flavor of the dance was dif- 
ferent. Instead of the wiry, electric little body whose stick-like arms 
bent in sharp angles, accenting the beat of the music, whose fingers 
quivered in the classical hand positions, whose little head sat stiffly 
on a rigid neck, whose feet stamped out with tense exactitude the 
vibrant music—instead of this stylized, puppet-like figure was a 
woman, with rounded arms, and hands of classical perfection, on 
her face a blank composure almost beautiful, who moved forward 
sedately, or glided sideways with easy grace, her curves softening the 
intended angles of the postures. This smooth performance of an 
accomplished dancer, now grown to maturity, had a beauty of its 
own. But it was not /égong dancing as it should be. Seeing it, one 
could not help agreeing with the Balinese, who say that only children 
can dance /égong. For the very grace and womanliness of a bigger 
girl infuse a disturbing element into the dance, which is in its essence 
sexless, impersonal, acute, and pure in its stylization. 

Tjamploen still laughs, and makes jokes, and her eyes snap with 
merriment. But her role has changed from that of a talented child 
to that of an unwed maiden, whose behavior shows modesty and 
restraint, for those are the qualities which will attract a desirable 
husband. 


ETIQUETTE IN SPEECH, PosTURE, AND MANNERS 


I have tried to give a suggestion of the strict order in the be- 
havior of the Balinese people, and how this order is dictated by their 
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way of life, their social and religious concepts, which hold them to 
a rigid pattern of what is fitting. In the use of language, as in other 
matters, definite and complex rules must be followed. The Balinese 
language, rich in terms with minutely differentiated meanings, is 
also stratified into words of all levels, which may be roughly sub- 
divided into High and Low Balinese. Low Balinese is the familiar 
and current language, used between members of a family and to all 
friends and intimates, except when there is a disparity of caste be- 
tween the speakers. A man of low caste must address his social 
superior in High Balinese, and he will be answered in Low. The 
matter is further complicated when a man of intermediate caste is 
being discussed, for the commoner must choose a word in referring 
to him neither so low as to be insulting to the ears of the noble he 
is addressing, nor so high as to be discourteous, for the very highest 
words should be reserved for reference to the noble himself.* Special 
words are to be used only in reference to animals, and to apply one 
of these lowest words to a man constitutes an unforgiveable insult. 
Strangers who meet address each other in High Balinese, asking 
“Whence do you come? Where are you going?,” and follow this 
immediately with a leading question designed to discover the rank 
of the interlocutor, so that the language appropriate to him may be 
at once adopted. There is no “farewell” in the language. Visitors 
must ask their host’s permission to depart, and the answer to this 
request may be either the common “yes,” a dismissal, or a choice of 
a polite word for “go,” carrying a courteous inflection because of 
the relative highness of the word used. 

Less complex, but equally rigid, rules prescribe the actual way of 
sitting. Both men and women habitually squat on their heels, and 
this is the position most readily assumed when anyone stops for a 
moment what he is doing, either for conversation or for a short rest 
from hard labor (and it may be noted in passing that the Balinese 
seem to take, automatically, a rest of five or ten minutes out of every 
hour of hard work; look at any ten men at work in the sun, and two 
will be sitting under a tree; half an hour later, two others will be 
resting). The squatting position may also be held over long periods, 
in the fulfillment of any task conveniently done on or near the 
ground, such as the playing of certain musical instruments, or the 
chopping and hashing of foodstuffs on a wooden block, in prepara- 


*It is as if we were to choose between the expressions “he has eaten,” “he has 
dined,” and “he has partaken of his repast.” 
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tion for a feast. In taking the position the Balinese, be he a man of 
eighty or a child of eight, lowers himself with the back held straight, 
at the same time pulling the loin-cloth with his two hands tight over 
the thighs, so that the folds will not hang and expose him indecently. 
Women are of course, equally modest, and the little girls learn this 
trick earlier than the boys, for they are generally given a strip of 
cloth to wrap around them at the age of four or five, whereas the 
boys run naked several years longer. 

Women sit with their legs bent back from the knees, both legs 
to one side. They may not take the crosslegged position which is 
proper for the men. A high priest, who has a right to the place of 
honor, will on entering a European house choose not the most softly 
cushioned, but the highest chair, and he will cross his legs upon the 
seat of it. Certain ascetics of noble caste, who have bound them- 
selves to strict rules of behavior, may not sit down to eat facing in 
any direction except North or East. In the palaces of the nobility 
men of humble rank may sit or squat, but they are not allowed to 
stand or walk while a prince is seated. When they have to move 
about, fulfilling orders, they advance in a half-crouching position. 
So strongly felt is the matter of relative height that a man may ask 
one’s permission before venturing to climb up a coconut tree to 
bring one refreshment. 

The Balinese prefer to eat alone, and it is forbidden to speak to 
anyone who is eating. To speak to him would anger the god that 
is in him.* In some villages there used to be a fine imposed on any 
man who entered another’s house and disturbed him while he was 
eating. Of this fine part was paid directly to the affronted person, 
part to the community, in compensation for disturbing the peace. 
Within the household there is no sitting down to a family meal. 
Each member takes his leaf-plate of rice at his own pleasure, carry- 
ing it off into a corner, often turning his back on his friends and 
relatives.* It is only proper to take food in the right hand while 
eating, although of course both hands are used in the preparation of 
it. Along the roads, at the markets, and at all performances are littie 
stalls where refreshments are sold. But I have known several 
Balinese who said it was improper to eat in the street, and that they 
were “too ashamed” to do it. 


* Here again, indigestion as a disturbance of bodily well-being is to be feared 
and avoided. 

*In my own house I often surprised a boy or girl crouching alone in a dark 
cupboard absorbing the allotted plateful of rice, while a merry group who were not 
at the moment eating sat chatting without. 
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The feeling of modesty—no other words seems to apply—at- 
tached to eating does not apply to drinking, and anyone will drink 
anywhere, without making a fuss about it. Similarly no shame is 
felt for urinating, which is done by both men and women along the 
public roads, in the open fields, anywhere except within the house- 
court or on holy ground. But for defecating the people retire to 
relative privacy, “where the pigs are,” out of sight. The many pigs 
and dogs act as scavengers, and may be relied upon to do away with 
all the filth. 

Where there are gushing springs, bathing places are constructed, 
with walls dividing off the place of the women from that of the men. 
When the rivers are used for bathing, the sexes divide into groups, 
the men taking the upstream position, the women the downstream. 
But within each group modesty is shown, and the genitals may not 
be exposed even to a member of the same sex. The men cover them- 
selves with one hand, the women lift their skirts gradually, and sud- 
denly plunge waist deep in the water. Dressing and undressing may 
be done in public by both men and women, for their clothes are of 
such a nature that they can be changed without immodesty.® 


MANIFESTATIONS OF THE EMOTIONAL LIFE 


The Balinese are universally afraid in the dark, and the fear of 
léjaks, living male and female sorcerers in supernatural form, is in- 
tensified between the hours of midnight and dawn, when these crea- 
tures are supposed to roam. Even grown boys and men will not 
visit at night unholy places such as the graveyard, the crossroads, 
certain trees and bridges where supernatural manifestations are fre- 
quent. They are afraid to walk along the dark village streets at 
night, unless accompanied, but if a man must go alone he sings in a 
loud voice to frighten away the /éjaks, or to keep his spirits up. His 
housecourt is his haven. The encircling clay walls, the high ceremo- 
nial entrance gate, and the magic strip of wall immediately within 
this gate (to block the path of evil spirits) give him a feeling a 
security, sleeping upon the open pavilions. But he prefers not to 
sleep alone. If he has passed the age when he wishes to sleep next 
his wife, he will take one or two of his little sons to bed with him. 
Small children sleep with their parents, grandparents, or huddle in 


* For the breasts, of course, the women show no modesty at all. It is only the 
region from the knees to the waist which must never be exposed. The Balinese 
feel about exposure of the thighs of women as Westerners feel about their breasts, 
and a woman in a Western bathing suit is extremely shocking to them for that 
reason. 
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a group together. When a group of men who are strangers are pass- 
ing through a village, they may take shelter for the night in the 
men’s communal pavilion which stands by the roadside—an unpro- 
tected place. They curl up as close as possible to each other, like 
young puppies, the body of one curving around that of his neighbor, 
with often an arm or a leg thrown over him. A group may be so 
compact that if one turns over the whole group must turn. The 
language contains terms for light and heavy sleepers, but as a rule 
they sleep soundly and are hard to rouse. They are afraid to awaken 
each other, lest the soul of the sleeper be wandering. But the taboo 
seems to imply more danger to the one doing the awakening than the 
one awakened, for a boy who says “I do not dare to wake him”’ will 
show no objection if a foreigner takes upon himself the responsibil- 
ity of awakening one of his fellows. 

As has been mentioned, a man may not touch a woman, even 
his wife, before others. He may not touch a woman’s clothes, nor 
should his clothes touch hers, as, for instance, in a trunk. If it is 
necessary to pack them together, the man’s clothes must be on top. 
But in the privacy supplied by darkness the taboos are lifted. Lovers 
and married people may caress each other freely. Favorite caresses 
are the tjtoem, the affectionate or passionate “sniff’’ which replaces 
our kiss, and the saling ngaras, “exchange of strokings,” a term ap- 
plied to the rubbing of cheek on cheek, both slowly turning their 
heads from side to side, so that the lips do come into play as they 
brush past each other. Love-scenes depicted in the paintings, and 
described in the literature, suggest that many of the refinements of 
the art of love which belong to Hindu tradition have been taken over 
by the Balinese. But for reasons of their own, which have already 
been made sufficiently clear, the Balinese do not use the reversed 
posture, nor may the woman be above. In sexual play only the left 
hand may be used, since the right is used for eating. 

A woman is popularly supposed to have within her a manik. The 
term manik is applied to jewels, and to a sprite which sits in coconut 
trees, and is pursued by Kilap Krébek Geroedoeg, Thunder-and- 
Lightning, who, when he catches the manik, causes the coconut tree 
to be burnt up. But the mantk in a woman is of a different sort. In 
sexual intercourse her mantk is repeatedly “hit,” and this contact 
causes it to become larger and larger until it becomes a child. After 
the birth of the child, she gets a new manik. It is possible, though 
by no means sure, that the Balinese conceive orgasm of both man 
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and woman to be caused when the male organ finally achieves contact 
with the manik.?° 

Although a free display of the affection between the sexes, except 
in private, is forbidden, the Balinese have a strong tendency to hold 
on to and caress each other in all relations where no sexual connota- 
tion is implied. Fathers and mothers, grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, love to fondle the young children, to press their faces into 
them and “sniff” them, just as in the relation between a man and a 
woman. Two girls, two boys, or two bearded ancients will stroll 
along a road holding hands, or with their arms about each other. 
Such gestures should not be misconstrued as evidences of homosex- 
uality, for they are no more than the habitual expressions of a dem- 
onstratively affectionate people. 

Manifestations of anger are remarked much less frequently than 
those of love, fear, and affection in the everyday life. An equable 
temper is certainly the characteristic one among the Balinese. If a 
man is easily angered, he is said to have kapala angin, a Malay ex- 
pression meaning ‘“‘a windy head.” Although one often hears voices 
raised in explosive and admonitory speech, they can hardly be said 
to be expressing anger, for among the adults, as among the children, 
superiors have always the right to call down their inferiors, an elder 
brother to speak harshly to a younger, a man to “order” (never 
simply to ask) his wife to do something for him. Each Balinese is 
habituated to thinking of himself as relatively more or less power- 
ful than all the other members of his familiar group. And if he is 
less powerful, he obeys naturally and usually without remonstrance. 
By contrast, in larger groups, such as communal organizations, 
whose members are on a less intimate footing with each other, great 
care is taken to preserve the equality between the members. Each 
man is reluctant to appear to be giving an order or dictating in any 
way to his social equal. For this reason, in any group of workers 
the man whom we would call the “foreman” seems always inefficient 
and lacking in administrative powers; and the resulting accomplish- 


” The reproductive function of semen is not unknown to them, as is illustrated 
in the popular legend of the creation of Kala, to whom Civa gave birth alone, by 
producing a single drop of semen. The parallel with the manik idea is, however, 
interestingly carried out in the legend, for it is only on being repeatedly struck 
by the arrows of the gods that the drop of semen becomes alive, gets arms and 
legs, a head, genitals, etc., and finally stands up and shouts, a fully formed Kala. 
It is difficult to tell whether the theme of the repeated striking refers to the 
rhythmic motion of copulation, or to an idea that a single sexual act is not suf- 
ficient to cause the development of the embryo, and that the man must continue to 
“strike” during gestation, so that the child will grow. 
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ment has a lively, if haphazard, character, brought about by the 
enthusiasm of the various individuals working together virtually 
without a leader. One has the impression that it is fear of angering 
his fellows which prevents the Balinese from assuming a dominant 
attitude towards persons outside of his familiar group. 

When anger does appear, it usually follows the pattern of the 
Malay “running amok,” also recognized in Bali. The literature is 
filled with episodes in which a man, even a prince or Radja, who is 
overcome with grief or thwarted in his desires, “becomes confused 
in his mind, and retires to his sleeping-apartment, where he lies for 
many days and many nights, refusing both food and drink.” This 
brooding state is the first stage in the pattern, when the man remains 
alone, nursing his grievances, until he has worked himself into a 
trance-like state, and he will have the strength to rush out and com- 
mit deeds of violence. Tales of warriors describe the stirring up of 
anger before going into combat; and all war dances have brood- 
ing passages interspersed between the gestures and expressions 
of fierce and terrifying advance. Bravery in itself is not highly 
valued. It is considered more natural for a man to be under the 
sway of fear than of anger. A man shows no embarrassment over 
his fear—he says quite simply “I do not dare,” whether the project 
in question is a midnight visit to the graveyard, or climbing a coco- 
nut tree on a day of the astrological calendar when it is forbidden. 
The things which a man will not dare to do are those which the 
experience of his forbears have shown to be unwise, and to behave 
with intrepidity without good reason would be to court disaster, not 
only for himself but perhaps for the whole community. 


DEVIANTS 


We have seen that in such a social scheme each individual has his 
place, and he has only to do what is expected of him to fit with nicety 
into the life of the group. But there are occasions when an indi- 
vidual finds it impossible to conform, and at these times disturbance 
and maladjustment appear. Certain temperaments, for instance, are 
not amenable to the national habit of submissive obedience. Women 
with fiery dispositions may run away from their husbands, taking 
shelter with their own families, and refusing to return, or departing 
with a lover.11_ A small boy of eight told the following story of his 


"For cases of runaway wives see the author’s “Study of a Balinese Family,” 
American Anthropologist, 1936, XXXVIII, No. 1 (in press). 
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rebellion against his father’s authority, the events described having 
occurred when he was no more than six or seven: 

“My father beat my mother too hard, and I became too angry. 
Then my father beat me very hard. I followed him when he went 
out to work in the ricefields. I took money from the pocket of his 
jacket which he had laid down on the edge of the fields. I ran away. 
For a month I did not go home. 

“With the money I bought rice in the market, and I stayed out 
all day in the rice fields, and I never saw my father and my mother. 
At night I would go into the house of one of my other fathers 
(uncles) and sleep with the children. My father and mother did not 
know where I was. Then one day my mother saw me. She wept, 
and begged me to come home. I went home. 

“My father was only silent.” 

In this encounter, since the father did not beat him on his return, 
the child seems to have triumphed over the man. 

Another deviant is Madé, who rebelled not so much against 
paternal authority as against the prescribed rules of tradition. He 
is a young man of impulsive temperament, with ways unusually 
quick and nervous in a Balinese, quick to laugh and quick to be 
angered, extremely efficient when engaged in tasks which interest 
him, lazy and unreliable at all other tasks. Born in a small hamlet 
far from the town, and at several miles’ distance from the motor 
road, he decided when still a boy to become a chauffeur. He left 
his farmer parents, and went to live with relatives in the town. 
There he attended school, learned to speak Malay, and began to pick 
up from older boys the knowledge of his chosen trade. He served 
his apprenticeship with them, receiving their teaching in return for 
the performance of menial duties. When he had sufficient knowledge, 
he in turn got a job as chauffeur, and was able to marry, buying 
with the money he earned the rice which he had not been able to 
raise on his family land. (So strong is the farming background in 
Balinese life that any man who has had employment and loses it 
automatically goes back to tilling the land until he can find new 
work.) Although Madé is skillful as a driver and mechanic, he is 
not very successful. The very qualities which made him turn from 
the environment and occupation to which he was born, and to which 
his forbears had for generations conformed, impede his progress as 
a chauffeur. He refuses to carry out orders unless it pleases him. 
He is impatient with any part of his work which is not mechanical. 
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He will drive tirelessly for several hundred miles, and cheerfully 
apply himself to any necessary repairs in a breakdown. But if after 
a short journey he is asked to lift out a parcel from the car, he calls 
another to do it for him—a very unusual thing in Balinese who are 
not of high caste, as they are universally reluctant to ask their equals 
to serve them. Another unusual quality is his lack of the sense of 
relaxation common to most Balinese. Generally they will sit for 
hours without impatience, waiting for something to happen, and they 
seem to find pleasant the state of doing nothing. Often they drop 
off to sleep. But Madé could not be left alone for ten minutes in a 
car; he would be off on some errand of his own, to bargain for 
coconuts or to flirt with some pretty girl at a market stall. He took 
rebukes from his masters with ill grace, flaring up in insolence, or 
sulking and glowering to himself. To cover up his impetuosity and 
his shirking of explicit orders, he developed habits of dishonesty. 
All these things caused him to make an unsatisfactory chauffeur, and 
he repeatedly lost his position, whether he worked for Europeans, 
or for Chinese or Arab car owners. He is an impulsive spender, 
vain about his costume and the prestige afforded him by his pos- 
sessions. The money that he earns is soon gone, and he will prob- 
ably never save enough, as many of the young men do, to buy a 
secondhand car of his own. This is the case of an unusually ill- 
adapted Balinese. It is curious to note that such a type cannot ad- 
just itself to the new order any more than to the old. He makes 
many friends and many enemies among the Balinese. Men and 
women respond to his spontaneous charm, his vivacity and gayety as 
a companion. But in his friendly relations he is always getting 
into trouble, for he will not stick to the rules of the game. 


THE Force oF TRADITION 


It is in contemplating the character of such a man that one re- 
alizes, in contrast, how closely the majority of the Balinese do con- 
form to the scheme laid down by tradition, and how well-mannered, 
balanced, and relaxed they appear. The babies do not cry, the small 
boys do not fight, the young girls bear themselves with decorum, the 
old men dictate with dignity. Every one carries out his appointed 
task, with respect for his equals and superiors, and gentleness and 
consideration for his dependents. The people adhere, apparently with 
ease, to the laws governing the actions, big and small, of their lives. 
Since the material conditions of their existence have remained for 
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many hundreds of years static, it has been possible for these laws to 
grow up, to be sifted and tested over a long period, until they have 
reached a code eminently suitable to the people whom they govern. 
For this reason it becomes easy for the child to take over the 
ways of his elders—the more forcibly impressed upon him because 
of the weight of tradition behind them, and the fear of transgressing 
the laws which have been shown by experience to be acceptable to 
the ever-present gods and demons. Actually the child is afforded no 
choice at all under the sanction of the community. He has only to 
obey the prescriptions of tradition to become an adult happily ad- 
justed to the life which is his. And if the child is a girl, she begins 
very early to feel how her role is differentiated from that of a boy. 
The women accept without rancor the role of an inferior. It is 
simply that they have their being on a different plane from the men. 
In a society with so many stratifications, that of age within the 
family, of rank and of relative wealth as between families, the place 
of woman as an inferior is not seen as a hardship. The system of 
stratification works smoothly, as a rule, and all those individuals 
who conform to it seem happy. It is a part of the very order which 
gives to the life of the Balinese its stability. 


WHEN THE Rutes May BE BROKEN 


The Balinese way of life even provides an organized release 
from the rigid code, times when individuals who feel the need of it 
may break almost all the rules of decorum. These are the occasions 
of intense and fevered group activity. There is no space here to 
describe these manifestations in detail, and a few examples of what 
I mean must suffice. In the prolonged and enthusiastic rehearsals of 
musicians, actors, and dancers, when all work together in a group, 
no attention is paid to relative rank, and a performer of noble birth 
takes his place in equality with the group—he sits on a level with his 
social inferiors, and bows to their will in matters of artistic produc- 
tion, if their talent be superior to his. At communal feasts men who 
are accustomed to eating in private gather in groups to partake of 
the unusual viands and delicacies which they have prepared. Here 
the taboos do not quite break down, for although they regale them- 
selves with relish, no conversation is allowed between the members 
feasting together. At the celebration of cremations, several hundred 
men together cast off their habitual carefully poised bearing, and 
taking up the body of their friend, or the tower which is to convey 
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him to the cremation place, they shout, they leap, they lift their arms 
in threatening gestures, they whirl around and around in a mass of 
vigorously stamping, kicking, and entangled limbs, falling down, 
trampling upon their fellows, hurling themselves into a pool of mud 
and besplattering each other with howls of glee. Again, a group of 
villagers wishing to divine the will of the gods goes into trance— 
tears stream down the face of a young girl, a woman sobs hys- 
terically, an old man trembles as in an ague, a youth with rolling 
eyes and thrashing limbs tries to force burning coals into his mouth. 
Or in a ceremony for the propitiation of the King of Demons, in the 
form of a grotesque figure of a lion, a group of men and boys clusters 
about, shouting, prancing, pressing with all the strength of both 
arms the point of a kris into their own naked chests. One holds the 
handle of the weapon on the ground, with the point upward, and 
hurls his body upon it, throwing both feet in the air so that he will 
strike with all his weight. The term riboet, a Malay word meaning 
“storm,” is applied to a group in such an excited state. Acting under 
the powerful stimulus of mass-emotion, each man forgets to be 
cautious, to be dignified, to be afraid. The minor fears of pain and 
bodily disturbance are for the time forgotten. When the frenzy is 
carried to the pitch of trance, the Balinese is to a great extent in a 
state of anaesthesia, able to dance upon hot coals or to wound him- 
self with a dagger (although they themselves say that if the trance 
is sufficiently deep the flesh will resist the dagger and no wound will 
be sustained). But even without trance, every individual who par- 
ticipates in the excitement is free to break the rules without expe- 
riencing fear or shame for his unusual behavior. He is secure in the 
consciousness that he is one of many, that the crowd moves as he 
does. 

It has seemed necessary to mention, however briefly, these forms 
of activity which are in sharp contrast to the slow deliberate tempo, 
the quiet dignity and balanced equilibrium of the habitual move- 
ments. For the Balinese at their daily tasks lead a life of reserved, 
steady—almost plodding—application to hard labor, made easier by 
the absolute lack of tension or of any pressure from the sense of 
time, and by the rhythmic flow of their motions interspersed with 
suitable periods of rest. But this existence, they say, is dull and 
lonely without festivals and celebrations. Luckily their religion pro- 
vides many occasions for celebration, and at these times the people 
burst forth in a riot of true fun, when all together they adorn them- 
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selves, they take part with enthusiasm in the elaborate preparation of 
offerings and the decoration of the temples, they enjoy to the utmost 
presentations of dancing, music, and drama, which the religion pre- 
scribes. It is significant that the audience for these presentations 
takes as much delight in them as the performers. Their own arts 
are to them completely satisfying, a fulfillment in the life of the 
people for whom they have been evolved. At such festivals one is 
impressed by the joyousness, the gayety with which the Balinese seem 
carried away. And just as these joyous occasions punctuate the 
dreary round of everyday life, so do the occasions of wild frenzy 
break into it, affording the individual a necessary release. If it were 
not for these organized departures from the habitual tempo, it would 
not be possible for the individual to conform, at all other times, to 
the rigid order of behavior which is exacted from him. And there- 
fore we must recognize the two aspects, the quiet, relaxed, and 
peaceful tenor of the private life, and the intense and spontaneous 
exaltation of group activity, both of which are essential to the 
Balinese temper. 


INTERPRETATION 


In conclusion, perhaps it will be well to stress once more the 
ease and relaxation in the ordinary behavior of the Balinese, so that 
an impression will not be left that any strain is caused by need to 
maintain a balanced equilibrium and a perfect orientation in social 
and geographical respects. On the contrary, the rules by which they 
abide seem to supply a simplication of behavior. For the Balinese 
life is divided into two phases quite opposed to those of the modern 
city dweller in our world; the Balinese works in relaxation, and in 
his pleasure finds intense stimulation, whereas our city dweller works 
under a strain of intense stimulation, and for his pleasure seeks re- 
laxation. If there should be any doubt of the difference in tension 
between the two psychological types, let us imagine how the city 
dweller would react to certain conditions in Balinese life, as, for 
instance, living in a courtyard shared by ten or fifteen members of 
his immediate family, divided only by pavilions without walls; or 
sleeping in such close proximity as has been described, with a number 
of others; or enjoying a dramatic performance lasting for eight or 
nine hours, crouched in a press of bodies comparable only to one of 
our subway jams. These things do not offend nor put any strain 
upon the Balinese, because of the relaxation of his mood. Likewise 
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he is able to wait for long periods without showing impatience, and 
to accept with composure frustration of his plans, saying simply, “It 
did not happen.” It may be said that the agricultural way of life, 
requiring suitable physical exertion, and producing in a direct way 
the food supply, so that there may be no anxiety about it for anyone, 
contributes to the mental poise of the people; also that the children 
are surrounded with affection, and given very early a part in the 
work of the family group, so that they grow up feeling beloved and 
useful, which gives to them as individuals a sense of security. And 
because the rules for orientation, posture, facial expression, speech, 
and so forth are so universally accepted, they soon become habitual, 
and are carried out automatically by the people without any con- 
scious application, without any of the strain which they would cause 
to us. The immutability of all the laws of conduct relieves the indi- 
vidual of any responsibility except that of obeying them. He does 
not doubt their rightness, since they have always been so. And 
since they are his habits, he does not have even to think of them. 
Beyond this, his only cares are specific misfortunes, which may 
always occur, but which he considers outside his power to control. 
Illness, flood, and famine, these are signs of the anger of the gods, 
and of the dominance, for the time, of the forces of evil. The re- 
ligious concepts make the cause clear, and they supply, too, the 
remedy. Offerings must be prepared, purifications and celebrations 
carried out, for the propitiation of the demons and the glorification 
of the gods. Although it may seem to us that the Balinese lives in 
ever present fear of demons and of evil spirits, the strain is actually 
not great because the remedy is known and prescribed. Even in 
some cases charged with much superstitious fear, such as the birth 
of unlucky twins or the occurrence of certain forms of incest, when 
the entire village is rendered unclean, tradition takes care of the 
wrong by requiring temporary banishment of the offenders and 
elaborate purification rituals. In this way the burden of responsibil- 
ity is lifted from the offenders and their fellow-villagers who are 
affected. Tradition tells them what to do in compensation for the 
wrong. When it is done, no weight of sin or guilt rests on the 
individual. He has in such matters, as in all other aspects of his 
life, no choice, no decisions to be made, only the responsibility to 
maintain the order which he and his society consider established and 
proved. To judge how suitable and how desirable is such an order, 
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we can only take the evidence of Balinese behavior as it appears to 
us. If we see in the equilibrated, delicately adjusted, and essentially 
unstrained behavior of the people the clue to their happy temper, we 
must conclude that a static traditional culture such as theirs, solving 
all problems, prescribing every act, does form a desirable background 
against which well-balanced personalities may be reared. 














THE MEASUREMENT OF INTEREST 


RAYMOND B. CATTELL 
Leicester, England 


THE IMPORTANCE OF INTEREST MEASUREMENT FOR 
CHARACTER STUDY 


To demonstrate the objectives of the present undertaking, it is 
necessary first to show its relation to character investigation as a 
whole. Most people will agree that the study of character is in a 
very sad condition. It lives up to the Tennysonian description of 
science only in that it “moves slowly, slowly, creeping on from point 
to point.”” The German intuitive approach gets us nowhere, as far 
as natural science is concerned. The psychoanalytic creed gets us 
too far—further than most scientists are prepared to go without 
adequate marshalling of well-controlled evidence. Principally in 
America there has arisen a courageous experimental approach with 
miniature real-life situations—I refer mainly to the work of Harts- 
horne and May—which at great cost has gained a little ground. 
But an immense gulf still separates these experimental investigations 
of such broad and familiar surface qualities as honesty, suggestibil- 
ity, and will power from the more subtle character constructions and 
notions which psychoanalysis convincingly reveals in flashes but 
cannot substantiate. Again, some definite progress has been made, 
principally in England, by the application to orectic problems of that 
factor psychology which has hitherto been so successful in the 
purely cognitive reaim. Yet at its best this method gives us only 
broad outlines of personality—a general character factor w, a sur- 
gent temperament factor c, a quality of “fluency of association,” and 
a function perseveration affecting the whole character. They give 
us the dimensions of personality along certain axes, yet they tell us 
no more about the interesting details of each unique personality than 
the dimensions of Leonardo’s “Mona Lisa” would tell us about the 
expression of the face. 
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These factor methods, essential though they may be as a founda- 
tion, cannot claim to complete the study of personality, since they 
deal with the individual as it were in vacuo, without including those 
conditionings to particular items of environment which constitute so 
much of the color of the individual personality. Some of these 
measures may properly be dimensions of pure constitutional temper- 
ament. Others occupy a borderland between temperament and char- 
acter about which we yet know little. It is useful in predicting the 
behavior of X to know that X is of highly surgent temperament and 
that his assessment in the general character factor w is low, but we 
ought also to know that this extroversion or surgency expresses itself 
particularly through the medium of the Puddleton Dramatic Society 
and that the w factor is low because of a complex emotional relation- 
ship which X has towards his stepmother. In short, the study of 
character and temperament is only complete when we know, in addi- 
tion to the general quality and degree of integration of the senti- 
ments, the particular objects to which they are attached. The study 
of personality by factor methods must therefore be completed by an 
assessment of those interests and emotional attachments which give 
to each character ‘a local habitation and a name.” 

If Shand and McDougall are right in their notions of the sen- 
timents, if character is nothing but a congealing of the streams of 
instinct energy in the channels of acquired sentiments, the exper- 
imental study of interest developments and attachments at various 
ages and under various influences should prove a royal road to the 
understanding of character. One begins to wonder why this path, 
which general theory has so long indicated, has been so much neg- 
lected. Possibly the reason lies in the great difficulties encountered 
in devising tests sufficiently ingenious to give objective measure- 
ments. 

Although most psychologists—at any rate those in clinical prac- 
tice—are inclined to accept the core of agreed principles in psycho- 
analysis, they cannot as scientists rest content with the rough 
pragmatic sanction of psychotherapeutic results. Neither does it 
suffice to ask the critic to turn to clinical material—as the divergence 
of views among Freud, Jung, and Adler testifies. If the psycho- 
analyst’s conceptions of the mechanisms at work in character forma- 
tion are as clear as he claims them to be, it should be possible for 
him to devise fairly readily the statistical approaches or experimental 
test situations required for the confirmation of the views he holds. 
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The changes of personality which are alleged to take place under 
various influences, as well as the relation of types of adjustment to 
early personal histories, are obviously only to be verified when we can 
devise miniature situation tests or crucial experiments which can be 
proved to indicate the presence of and the exact strength behind the 
now glibly discussed conscious and unconscious attitudes and drives. 

All the voluminous psychoanalytic descriptions of cases, and all 
the crazy piling of doubtful but dogmatic inference upon doubtful 
observation, will in the end advance the science of character less than 
a single research, with even a handful of cases, in which tests, how- 
ever crude, of attitudes, traits, interests, and emotional fixations are 
validated, applied, and related quantitatively to past histories and 
present influences. 

This research nibbles at the fringe of the problem by attempting 
to find valid measures of one expression of personality—interest. 


THE DEFINITION OF INTEREST 


When I speak of “‘tests however crude” of character reactions, I 
anticipate instant objections from those purists in psychological mat- 
ters who insist that before we attempt to deal with any psychological 
characteristic,-we should first proceed to define it exactly according 
to some preconceived definition. That is a logical but also a pedantic 
and unreal approach, for the history of science shows that successful 
analyses have frequently begun with anything between a vague pre- 
monition or intuition and a roughly defined working conception. 
From this, by distilling and redistilling, one gets to the essential con- 
ception, which may be very different from the entity previously 
defined in the popular dictionary. Such a course of events is partic- 
ularly typical of psychology and may be seen, for example, in the 
successful investigation of general intelligence. 

In the investigation of character traits and mechanisms the same 
seems to hold. Although Hartshorne and May thought fit to begin 
with a fairly conventional definition of the characteristic honesty, 
their research forced them to modify their conception considerably. 

In this field, therefore, I would suggest that the most profitable 
approach will be made by the psychologist who encumbers himself 
with the minimum baggage of preconceived definitions. 

Yet a working definition is necessary. McDougall defines in- 
terest by saying, “To have an interest in an object is to be ready to 
pay attention to it”; and adds, “like the animals we are interested 
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only in those things which evoke in us one or other of the instinctive 
impulses.” New interests then arise pari passu with the building up 
of new sentiments. One might round off this conception by saying 
that interest arises from the functioning of instincts, sentiments, and 
complexes. The last must certainly be included, for a man who, for 
example, has an irrational fetichism for white kid gloves is quite as 
interested in them as in his rational business pursuits which arise 
from conscious sentiments. 

The inadequacy of a definition of this type becomes evident when 
we pass from general discussion to the practical question of precise 
measurement. Are we to measure the amount of interest by the 
amount of attention? If so, are we to use units of “‘time attended”’ 
or of some complex dimension which claims to express the intensity 
of attention? Worse estimations of interest could be found than 
that obtainable by observing how a person distributes the twenty- 
four hours which are given to him each day, yet several minor objec- 
tions arise to the use of time alone. One of them can be illustrated 
by the example of a man very interested in gardening yet never hav- 
ing time to attend to his garden. This observation might suggest 
that interest should be measured by the amount that one talks about 
various things: by the person’s subjects of conversation. Talk 
proverbially flourishes where action is never even contemplated ; it 
might, therefore, be regarded either as false or as a more delicate 
indicator of interest. Or again, one might assess a person’s interest 
by the amount of money he spends in various directions. I believe 
this would prove a particularly real measure of interest. If a person 
claims to be greatly interested in, say, poetry and yet will pay half- 
a-crown to go to a cinema while being unwilling to pay a shilling for 
a book of poetry, I would say, in spite of his protestations, that his 
interests are genuinely stronger in the former. There is one serious 
flaw in this measuring of interest through scanning the individual’s 
account books. People rarely have to pay as much as they are really 
willing to pay to get certain commodities. There is a marginal 
utility value representing the price which the most reluctant customer 
is prepared to pay. All the other customers would be prepared to 
pay more, to an extent which cannot be calculated; and this applies 
to a great majority of our psychological and material satisfactions. 

This reflection brings a very serious objection to any unmodified 
use of economic measures of interest, but there are other objections, 
notably the psychological difficulty of analyzing the motives behind 
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purchases, for interests some times have very varying relations to 
the intrinsic nature and accepted purpose or value of the commodity 
bought. 

Measurement of the distribution of either time or money, would, 
moreover, involve one in such extensive investigations of the indi- 
vidual’s relation to his environment as to encumber a first study of 
interest measurement to a burdensome extent. Fortunately, we 
have in the individual’s own mind a very valuable index of his 
energy investments—namely, his memory. 

The close connection between a person’s stores of knowledge, the 
direction of his spontaneous attention and his “interests” as observed 
by others and manifested in a variety of ways, has long been dis- 
cussed in psychology, at least since the time of Herbart. Herbart, 
however, considered that ideas—“apperceptive masses’’—determine 
the direction of interest and attention, whereas a representative of 
the modern dynamic psychology, McDougall, for example, would 
reverse the causality and say that conative trends determine the ar- 
rangement of ideas and the availability of memories. The truth of 
this latter view is nowhere more clearly brought out than by the 
recent work of Bartlett,’ whose experiments, to quote his own sum- 
mary of them, “repeatedly demonstrated that interests regarded as a 
development of individual mental life [may] decide what it is that a 
person remembers.” 

The ideal measurement of interest should doubtless lie in the 
transactions between the individual and his environment, but if dif- 
ficulties prevent our assessing directly the impact of a person’s 
energies upon his environment, then we may turn to the accounts of 
the steward who mediates between the individual and his environ- 
ment—his memory. 

At any rate we can take this as a working definition, leaving it to 
experiment to decide whether memory and perception are each a true 
reflection of the individual’s full transactions with environment. 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 


The first set of experiments do not follow directly the purpose 
set out in the above paragraphs, because they were begun seven or 
eight years ago, before the writer had arrived at the point of view 
given above. Their primary object was the practical one of map- 
ping out the interests of children, noting the variations with age, sex, 

*F. C. Bartlett, Remembering (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1932). 
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etc. Secondarily, it was hoped to gauge the reliability and validity of 
the test by comparison of the results with less direct observations. 
The writer is much indebted to Professor Valentine, who examined 
the early and not very encouraging results, for practical and con- 
structive criticism. 

Two methods were tried: (1) Collecting and classifying all the 
essays which children had chosen freely to write upon. This work 
was fruitless because children, in spite of instructions, were unable 
to free themselves from the atmosphere of school subjects and be- 
cause ambiguities and complexities of subject-matter and title pre- 
vented any classification being imposed later. (2) Exposing for 
twenty minutes a list of twenty-eight essay titles. Exactly twenty- 
four hours later the children were asked (without expectation) to 
write down as many titles as they could remember. By this method 
the classification difficulty is solved since the titles are already built 
on a prearranged interest scheme and are chosen carefully to avoid 
any ambiguity. Yet we were reluctant to use this method since it 
seems to touch less directly the wishes of the subject and the masses 
of stored information which he has accumulated. Its principle is 
the rather indirect one of observing the selective action of memory 
over a standard period of twenty-four hours on a series of symbols 
referring to situations which might themselves directly interest 
children. 

Essay TITLES 


Instinct Objective 
Classification Classification 
Appeal. 1. “The most helpless position I have ever been in.”’ 

Se PR EE bt etineresadensesdeexane Inanimate World 
Construction. 3. “Why I like making things.” 

Sc i i ot cpn cients acer erardenenne Plant Life 
Self-Assertion. 5. “What I hope to become when I grow up.” 

G. WR PVE ANNE... cece cc ec csesed Animal Life 


Pugnacity. 7. “Fighting.” 

8. “Countries I would like to travel in.” . .General Environment 
Mating. 9. “Falling in Love.” 

hae kg Eps Mechanical Matters 
Hunting. 11. “Catching Wild Beasts.” 

12. “Different ways of earning a living.” .. Human Occupations 
Gregariousness. 13. “Why I would not like a lonely life.” 


14, “Decosating our homes.” .......0scescccevescoess The Home 
Repugnance. 15. “How can we try to keep dirty city streets clean ?” 
16. “The most interesting period of history?”’........ History 


Laughter. 17. “The most laughable thing I ever saw.” 
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18. “How to run a sports team.”.......... Social Organization 
Flight. 19. ‘““My most terrifying experience.” 
20. “A conversation between a schoolboy 
I bi one 00 bdeesds ees Imaginative Themes 
Curiosity. 21. “Mysterious Happenings.” 
22. Does grammar help one to think 


Sr ree Logic and Reasoning 
Self-Abasement. 23. “The person I most admire.” 
aA. “Adventure Stories.” . o.oo ceccceces Literature (Fiction) 
Acquisition. 25. “Why I like collecting things.” 
i ee 2... 8 errr Te Religion 
Protection. 27. “The protection of small and helpless 
SE, be b-6.045 0 ctcdenexetcevaseueus (Parental) 


a> Sb cccinkteseddacescdeeeenanee Art 


The classification of interests adopted in this list is quite arbi- 
trary, and for the moment we will accept it as it stands, deferring 
the discussion of the principles of interest classification until later. 
The present scheme is in fact a dual classification—first, a division 
on a subjective level, according to the instinct involved, and secondly, 
an objective classification according to a more or less logical division 
of objects of interest. The former is virtually a scheme for measur- 
ing the strength of instincts. This, the subjective scheme, has four- 
teen titles corresponding to the fourteen instincts originally described 
by McDougall, and the objective scheme happens also to have four- 
teen divisions. 

When these twenty-eight essay titles were subjected to the action 
of selective memory among 1,009 boys and 801 girls ranging be- 
tween the ages of seven and fifteen, it was found, in the first place, 
that the number of titles remembered increased with age. Are we to 
assume that interest increases with age among children and varies 
from individual to individual according to his energies, or are we to 
assume that every individual’s interests are a total one hundred per 
cent out of which various interests are fractions? This question 
raises a vital point regarding our conception of interest, and its 
answer depends upon whether we define interest in some cosmic 
manner embracing both the individual and his environment or on a 
purely subjective basis, according to which each individual’s interests 
embrace for him a complete horizon. A full discussion of this point 
occurs in the last section of this paper. Our results were in fact 
calculated in both possible ways: as a raw score and as a percentage 
of the individual’s total score; but the profiles below representing the 
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Fic. I. Subjective Interests: Strength of Instincts 
Key: Boys: . Girls: ----. Scale: % inch —1 unit. 





average strength of these interests for all boys and all girls are based 
on the percentage figures only. 

In Fig. II the profiles to the left represent broader and broader 
groupings of these interests. 

Little can be said about Fig. I, since there are so few criteria 
with which we can compare these statements of the relative strength 
of instincts. Some years ago Collman and McRae? attempted to 
measure strength of instinct by comparing the psychogalvanic re- 
flexes given to prearranged stimuli. The rank order of instinct 
strength which they obtained by this totally different method agrees 
with our finding to the extent of 0.79 (on only 14 instincts, however, 
the P.E. is naturally large). This, I think, is an impressive agree- 
ment, especially when one points out that the failure to get perfect 
correlation is largely due to the parental instinct being low in our 
list relative to McRae’s and Collman’s, a result which might nat- 
urally be expected when we reflect that their subjects were adults and 
ours children. In passing one might comment on the high indicated 
strength of the sex instinct during a period which theory regards as 
a latent period. Either psychoanalytic theory requires revision here 
or this method of measuring interest is not capable of separating 
sufficiently the individual’s interest from the contagious effect of the 


*Collman and McRae, “An Attempt to Measure the Strength of Instincts,” 
Forum of Education, 1927, V, 171-181. 
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Fic. II. Objective Interests 


Girls: ----. % inch — 10 units (first two columns); % inch =— 10 units 
(in third column). 


Key: Boys: 





interests of other and dominant circles—namely adult circles—in the 
same social group, i.e., it may be measuring the general interests of 
the adult group as reflected in children. 

Most people would agree that the strengths of instincts as meas- 
ured by this device agree pretty well with those which general 
psychological experience suggests. We sought next to get a measure 
of reliability by embarking on a second selective memory type of test. 
This was given to a different group of children under exactly the 
same conditions except that an entirely new set of essay titles was 
employed. This time each instinct was represented by four essay 
titles instead of one only, since our early experiments suggested that 
an intense narrow interest in a particular category might be com- 
pletely missed by a single essay title intended to represent that 
category. The few samples below will suffice to indicate the style 
and structure of this list. 


Gregariousness. 
Being in a crowd. 
The delights of a party. 
Why I would rather live in town than on a lonely farm. 
The satisfaction of having good friends. 
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Laughter. 

The most laughable thing I ever saw. 
Comic papers. 

Why I like a good joke. 

The value of a sense of humor. 

Assertion. 

What I hope to become when I grow up. 
If I were king. 

The cleverest thing I have done. 

Why I should like to be head of the class. 

Pugnacity. 

Fighting. 

The person I hate most. 
Smashing things. 

The art of warfare. 

On this occasion, too, in order to avoid memory effects due to 
position at the beginning and end of an exposed series, the essays 
were arranged in fourteen different orders to give each essay an 
equal chance of end position. The results of applying these tests to 
200 children were distinctly disappointing, correlating only to the 
extent of 0.45 with the previous order of instinct strength. Possibly 
the list was now too long for effective experimental use. 

A fresh sidelight on the method could be obtained by setting out 
the variations of interest with age which are obtained by it. Fig. III 
illustrates a few such interest development curves, based on raw 
scores. 


A TRIAL OF DIFFERENT METHODS OF MEASUREMENT 


Our second set of experiments, now to be described, was de- 
signed purely to try out new methods of interest measurement. 
Vernon and Allport have used the method of asking the subject to 
state his preferences from among a number of statements as to how 
he would spend his time, etc. This method is open to the objection 
that the subject can wilfully deceive the experimenter. But the chief 
objection to all methods which ask the subject directly what his in- 
terests are is that he may not know them himself. His unconscious 
attitudes and interests are vigorously denied, and he may make 
altogether false estimations of conscious interests which have not 
been put to the test of experience. Thus a small boy known to me 
allocated two-thirds of his accumulated pocket money to buying ices 
and one-third to riding on donkeys, but experience actually resulted 
in the reverse distribution of his money. 
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Essays per 
Child (x 100) 
1104 

ws 

Be 

qe 

bo 


Total Curve 
(Boys 4 Gtrisr- 
fo Mating Instinct 
(Girle) 

Art (Girls}---- 
Plant Life------ 
77 (Girls) 


3o 


a Hunting ------- eo... 
. Instinct 
(Boys) 


Religion ----. —_ 
(Girls) 














Age in Years. 


Fie. IIT. 
The “Total Curve” shown thus above represents the curve of remembering for 


all essays together and is reduced to a vertical scale one tenth as great as the others. 

We have defined interest as that which determines perception and 
memory, and we have proposed to test this notion by trying out two 
new tests: (a) attention distribution, (b) information; and by com- 
paring the results by correlation methods with a criterion, (c) esti- 
mates of the individual’s interests (by friends and the individual 
himself). 

From general psychological observation it seems sound to expect 
that a person’s mind will be well stored with information regarding 
those topics which constitute for him more than a merely passing 
interest. Conversely, we shall argue that if his mind is well stored 
a strong interest has been and is still at work there. One might point 
to the apparent exception of information crammed for examination 
purposes, but, as everyone knows, this connection would deceive no 
interest test applied at any time other than during the hours of the 
examination. 

Accordingly, we devised a knowledge test on the cross-out, 
selective answer system, arranged in fifteen sections chosen on prin- 
ciples to be discussed later. Two typical items from some five in- 
terest categories are given below for illustration. 
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INTEREST TEST 
Mechanical and Constructional Interests 
deal. 
Fretwork is usually done with ire-ny wood. 
matchboarding. 
piston 
camshaft 
wheel hub 


A gudgeon pin is found in the 
) tire 


of a motor car. 


Business, Commercial, Acquisitive Interests 
An order cheque differs from a bearer cheque in 
it needs a receipt stamp on the back. ; 
it cannot be paid unless crossed. 
that< . ; 
it can be paid to anyone only when endorsed. 
it can be paid to anyone only when not endorsed. 


\ bull. 
A man who wishes to depress the market is known as a — 
chequer. 
Artistic, Musical Interests 
The Norman style of architecture is characterized 
\ Doric column. 
by rounded decorated arches. 
pointed windows. 
) flying buttresses. 
Which of the following singers can reach the 
\ baritone. 





contralto. 
tenor. 
soprano. 


highest note 


Rural, Naturalistic Interests 


( winter. 

Hazel catkins usually blossom in re autumn. 
ate summer. 

) early spring. 

lap dog. 

racing dog. 

sheep dog. 


gun dog. 


A setter is a 


Sensual Pleasures and Comforts 


Egyptian and Turkish cigarettes differ from others in 
a mellow perfumed smoke. 

long cork tips. 

a very flat oval shape. 

tobacco with a peculiar texture. 





having 
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green , very hard. 
Turkish Delight is a | brown | sweet that is } like jelly. 
pink and white nutty. 


The results from this procedure were to be compared, first of all, 
with those from method (a) above (attention distribution). This 
method is based on the observation that a person will attend spon- 
taneously only to what interests him. He will see what he wants to 
see and overhear only those things which appeal to his basic interests. 
A large sheet was covered with a variety of photographs and was 
exposed for a short time, the experimenter recording the items which 
the subject had observed. The photographs were, of course, ar- 
ranged in a chance order, and represented the same fifteen categories 
of interest as occurred in the knowledge test. There were in all 
sixteen sheets with fifteen photos on each, in the style indicated by 
the specimens on the opposite page (Figs. IV and V). 

Now there are several ways in which the amount of attention 
given to these photographs can be measured, and we wished to find 
the best technique by comparing the correlations with the other 
criteria. The main difference in technique which we decided to in- 
vestigate is concerned with whether the person shall look at the 
pictures at leisure or whether he shall be primarily engaged in some 
distracting task so that his attention is only attracted by the pictures 
which have such appeal as to act on the subconscious. There are 
other problems, as for example that of deciding whether the amount 
of attention shall be measured directly by the length of time the 
subject looks at each picture or indirectly by a method of immediate 
recall. 

It was finally decided to compare the following two methods: 

(1) Exposure under distraction, in conditions which nevertheless 
insure that every picture shall have an equal chance of being seen. 
The subject was given nine seconds in which to count the number of 
pictures (blanks were inserted on some sheets to vary the total num- 
ber) and to count the number of black spots which were arranged 
irregularly on the sheet. He was first asked for these numbers and 
then asked to describe any pictures he had seen in passing. 

(2) Exposure with voluntary attention. The subject was al- 
lowed fifteen seconds and was told that he would afterwards be 
asked to describe whatever pictures had caught his attention. The 
weakness of this method seems to be that it would call in the will 
rather than the natural interests ; for the subjects would be stimulated 
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to a competitive attempt to describe as many pictures as possible. 
Then intelligence might also play a part, in so far as the more clever 
subjects might select the pictures more easy to describe. 

The experiments were carried out with sixteen adult subjects. 
From each of these an estimate on a five-point scale was afterwards 
obtained regarding the amount of his interest in each of the fifteen 
categories. These were self-assessments, checked by friends and by 
the experimenter who had deliberately chosen subjects known to 
him. In thus restricting the experiment to well-known subjects, the 
numbers had admittedly to be smaller than one would wish them to 
be, but this preliminary enquiry was intended simply to find out 
whether there was any agreement at all between methods so diverse, 
and not to get exact measures of “saturation.” There were now 
four measures of interest to be compared. 

(1) The Knowledge Test. 

(2) The Distracted Attention Test. 

(3) The Voluntary Attention Test. 

(4) An estimation of the subject’s interest based on observation 

of his daily life. This I shall speak of as the criterion. 


Each of the correlation coefficients shown below is the mean of 
the fifteen correlations corresponding to each of the 15 interest 
categories. 


INTER-CORRELATIONS OF DIFFERENT INTEREST MEASURES 


Knowl- Distr. Volunt. Esti- 
edge Att. Att. mate 
ae ae 25 18 37 
Pictures: Distracted Attention ... eax ae 25 30 


Pictures: Voluntary Attention ... ee one ue 51 
Estimate of Interest ............ sais 


Our three measures of interest thus correlate positively with the 
criterion and about equally well with one another. Admittedly the 
correlations are not high, but one must take into account the extreme 
shortness of the test. In the knowledge test the score is only on a 
possible twelve items in a test lasting barely two minutes, and in the 
picture test it is out of a possible score of only fifteen. The applica- 
tion of the Spearman-Brown Prophecy Formula would show that 
decidedly better correlations would exist if the test had been made 
longer, the correlations then not comparing at all badly with those 
among, for example, general intelligence tests. 
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In such preliminary investigations in entirely new fields of test- 
ing one need not depend altogether on the exhaustive correlation 
procedure proper to advanced stages of research. Impressionistic 
evidence from clinical material here has its value in giving indica- 
tions of the test’s success or failure, its limitations and the nature of 
its measurements. 

Profiles were constructed from the testing of individuals known 
to have abnormally strong interests in certain directions. We also 
studied profiles obtained from people in different occupations, from 
members of the same family, etc. Fair, representative samples of 
these are shown at the end of the paper (Figs. VI, VII, and VIII). 

To produce these profiles it was necessary to standardize the test. 
This was possible in the time available only with regard to the 
knowledge (information) test which can be given as a group test. 
The score is on the basis of percentile rank in each of the fifteen in- 
terest sections. It was necessary on each section to correct the raw 
score by an allowance (empirically found) for I.Q., since, as usual, 
general knowledge in both adults and children proved to have a 
significant correlation with intelligence. 

The picture test did not permit of being studied in this way, but 
we obtained other and striking evidence of its perspicacity, as, for 
example, that school boys noticed on an average 10.5 out of 15 sport 
pictures, whereas the adults (a rather serious set of adults) reported 
only about 3. 

Incidentally, this standardized interest test quickly proved its 
value in the work of the psychological clinic. On one occasion, when 
its indications disagreed sharply with the social worker’s report of 
the child’s activities, the social worker’s later investigations proved 
the test to be correct. In all cases the bird’s-eye view of the indi- 
vidual’s fields of energy investment provided by the test was a 
valuable starting-point for the study of emotional adjustments and 
a corrective to the chasing of false hares in the early free associations 
of the psychotherapeutic interviews. 


SUMMARY AND FuRTHER DISCUSSION 


At this point the results of the experiments may be summarized 
—both the strictly empirical results and the more or less valid gen- 
eral impressions which may help to guide the design of later re- 
searches. 
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(1) An interest test which measures a person’s stored knowledge 
gives results substantially in agreement with one which proceeds by 
measuring the distribution of his attention. 

(2) Both methods give results which agree, about equally, with 
estimates of the person’s interest made by himself and his friends. 

(3) That method of exposing pictures which permits the sub- 
ject’s attention to roam freely, with adequate time, is probably rather 
better than that which allows his attention to fly spontaneously to the 
pictures in the intervals of a distracting task. 

(4) Both by the knowledge and by the attention test certain 
kinds of interest are more susceptible than others to reliable measure- 
ment. Thus business and social interests gave low correlations with 
the criterion, whereas travel, sport, and sex interests gave high 
validities. This is partly because more skill is required to choose 
suitable test items for certain interests, and one must conclude that 
the validities obtained with tests of this kind will depend greatly on 
the artistry of the designer. Experience, however, suggests certain 
general rules. For instance, in the attention test pictures should deal 
with aspects of the subject not likely to appeal to, or even to be 
known by, a person with superficial interests; they should be free 
from detail irrelevant to or at variance with the main interest of the 
picture ; they should have a similar and commonplace style of repro- 
duction, should not vary greatly in difficulty of description and 
should not have bizarre features, likely to appeal to sheer curiosity. 
It is possible further than the method of calculating scores could be 
improved by giving greater weight to the pictures concerned on 
occasions when only one or two occupy the subjects’ whole attention 
than when several are reported. 

In the information type of test one’s greatest difficulty is not to 
lose the common touch. For example, one must judge a sociable 
person not by whether he knows the type of dress to be worn at some 
court function but by whether he knows the response an experienced 
social individual would give to a social situation which might occur 
equally in a public house or at a fashionable wedding. In all tests 
comprehensiveness must be a constant aim. 

(5) Classifying children’s essays is an impracticable way of 
measuring their interests, but the selective action of memory upon 
a prearranged list of titles gives results, both for the strength of 
instincts and of objective interests, reasonably in accordance with 
general expectations. One would like to have further checks on this 
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method—to know why larger numbers of essays upset the results and 
whether a longer or shorter period of recall than twenty-four hours 
gives optimum results. 

(6) With all forms of tests it seems, from the examination of 
individual instances where the test has failed, that the failure results 
largely from unusually intense narrow interests escaping through the 
necessarily wide mesh of the total interest scheme. Thus in the case 
of a boy who was said to have marked nature study interests it was 
found that those consisted solely in an obsessional fascination for 
playing with spiders. 

(7) Close observation of a few cases suggests that the different 
methods of measuring interests and the different manners of re- 
sponse may systematically indicate differences in the quality, depth, 
and recency of interests. One important difference can, I think, be 
best expressed by using psychoanalytic conceptions and saying that the 
picture test seems to tap the more purely spontaneous, constitutional 
interests—those of the id; whereas the information test taps acquired 
sentiments in the ego and super-ego. Thus, in one instance, a 
definitely home-centered man had a high picture test score on the 
“Home Interests” section but only a moderate information test 
score, whereas his wife, not so fundamentally interested, but a 
dutiful and efficient housewife, had the reverse relation of scores. 
On the other hand, the knowledge test seems less likely to respond to 
ephemeral interest attachments. These last generalizations are based 
on impressions with only a few cases. 

So far the manner of our investigation of interests has implied 
that they are stable features of the landscape of personality which 
need only to be accurately surveyed before being entered permanently 
upon the psychological map. But though the major sentiments of a 
well-organized, mature personality may change only with the geolog- 
ical slowness of a land mass, we must not forget that there are also 
seas of appetitive instincts constantly moving with the tides of appe- 
tite and the winds of stimulation. A low consistency coefficient in 
an interest test is not, therefore, to be regarded necessarily as an 
indication of test unreliability; it is more likely to be a measure of 
“functional fluctuation” of the interest, especially of one arising 
from an instinct® rather than a sentiment. 


5A special case of interest variability, of particular danger to test constructors, 
is that arising from the normal functioning of the instinct of curiosity. Here 
marked interest is shown in an object only as long as it is unfamiliar—hence 
especially for an object unknown a minute before and to be forgotten a moment 
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We must now tackle the often postponed and highly debatable 
theme of interest classification. Essentially the situation is to be 
envisaged as the relation of the center of a circle to its circumference. 
On the one hand, we have the individual; on the other, the whole 
cosmos, to any point on the circumference of which his interests may 
become attached. To classify his interests, therefore, is to classify 
the objects of the universe (which include the subject and his own 
mind). But for this purpose the psychologist must not take the 
categories of the natural scientist. He must accept as his norm the 
astigmatic viewpoint of the average citizen of this place and age, 
giving, for instance, more space to fashions in women’s hats than to 
all astronomy. Without this distortion the framework of categories 
will be ill-proportioned to the material which it has to classify. 

The classification used above is therefore based primarily on the 
manifestation of interest occurring in the conversations of the draw- 
ing-room and the market-place and in the columns of newspapers of 
robust circulation. The divisions between interests are also sug- 
gested by a study of the principal types of excessively developed in- 
terest one meets in studying a large number of individuals. Spran- 
ger’s types* are supposed to be somewhat similarly founded, but they 
were not adopted here because they deal a little too much with 
human activities rather than with objects and because the divisions 
are too few to reveal important differences of interest which ought 
to be studied by an interest test. 

The present scheme has the further advantage of being designed 
to permit a reclassification of the interests in a small number of 
broader groupings—groupings according to the general nature of the 
libido expression and therefore likely to be of diagnostic importance 
in clinical work (see profile below). These groupings are: (1) de- 
tached, objective, unemotional interests in impersonal things; (2) 
interests of an aesthetic-religious type with projected emotion; 
(3) interests involving self-activity and direct emotional expression ; 
(4) sensual-sexual interests; (5) social and human interests and 
attachments to other people. These necessarily overlap in certain 
items. 

All such classifications are arbitrary, as any drawing of sharp 


after this period of intense attention. This instance reveals an objection to Mc- 
Dougall’s notion of “interests” and “attention” being synonymous (“interest” and 
“attention” may be). It is also a practical injunction against including in a picture 
test items which are merely bizarre or “curious.” 

* Used as the basis for an interest test by Allport and Vernon. 
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lines in a continuum is bound to be; yet if a sufficient number of 
people are taken into consultation, one may perhaps arrive at a 
division of interests no more arbitrary than the naming of colors in 
a continuous spectrum. 

It is fitting to conclude with a final attempt to define interest in 
a more comprehensive manner than is provided in the working 
definitions we have so far used. We have agreed that interest ap- 
pears as a result of the functioning of any instinct, sentiment, or 
complex and that the expression “interests” might be used as a 
generic term to cover all these dispositions.° In accepting this we 
should be clearly aware that we are departing from the popular use 
of the term interest which is, however, vague and arbitrary. For 
instance, a man who is constrained to earn his bread and butter by 
some dull or irksome occupation is said not to be interested in it but 


_ to be very interested in his hobbies. The sentiment formed under 


constraint may not function with so much satisfaction as do the 
instincts, but we know, from the time-worn discussions on psycho- 
logical hedonism, that some satisfaction, some interest, must accom- 
pany the discharge of even the most onerous duty. Again the pop- 
ular use of interest is inclined to refer only to the functioning of 
those instincts whose feeling tone is pleasant—to self-assertion, 
gregariousness, sex, etc. and not to escape, pugnacity, or repugnance. 
A man is said to be interested in his dinner but not in the bull which 
chases him or the pin on which he sits. The etymology of the word 
interest is rather in agreement with the broad psychological concep- 
tion—“that which concerns me”—and if we deviate from that defini- 
tion towards the present popular usage, we shall create for ourselves 
psychological problems which are in fact merely verbal problems. 
This notion of interests, then, covers all the expressions of libido, 
without regard to whether the attachments are of love or hate. The 
measurement of interests is a purely quantitative survey which may 
need to be followed by the measurement of attitudes in which 
qualitative differences become all important. It may be asked 
whether there is any theoretical or practical value in thus mapping 
the attachments of interest, the investments of libido, without regard 
to their instinctive coloring. Is it not misleading to say that both 
A and B have an equally intense interest in, shall we say, a certain 
dictator, if A’s interest is directed to the end of shooting him and 


* Since writing this I see that Cyril Burt in his recently published The Sub- 
normal Mind has found it useful to use the term “interests” in precisely this 
sense. 
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B’s to the end of serving him in any capacity? I would reply that 
both the notion and the practical test procedure have value in study- 
ing the dynamics of personality. The analysis of motives should be 
a second and distinct procedure following the measurement of in- 
terest. Until the surface topography of the landscape has been ac- 
curately surveyed it is unprofitable to begin deducing geological 
structures. 

Interests then are a person’s total concernedness, and to define a 
person’s interests is to state the things to which he will react (I use 
“react” as being broader than “attend,” to include unconscious 
reactions and even reflexes). 

But a definition is only worthy of the name when it implies the 
nature of the units in which measurement could theoretically be 
made. Many of our psychological definitions are woefully bankrupt 
when asked to direct efforts towards measurement. Yet, at any rate . 
from a behavioristic standpoint, our units should be partly reducible 
to the space-mass-time dimensions of physics. 

One is tempted to talk of measuring interests in units of mental 
energy, but that is going from one impostor to another. 

At this point we realize that there are two distinct bases on which 
interest can be measured. For lack of better terms they may be 
called the “solipsistic’”’ and the “‘cosmic.”’ In the first we compare 
the various interests in the mind of a single individual. As regards 
total interest every individual is then equal, having as it were an arc 
of interest of 360°. A possible unit of interest on this subjective 
basis is the just discernible preference between interests, analogous 
to just discernible differences in pitch in psycho-physical measure- 
ments. 

Another is the unit of time, for it is safe to argue that the person 
unconstrained by a time table devotes time in proportion to interest. 
For if one interest becomes unusually intense, he devotes more time 
to it until he reaches a position of equilibrium when it attains the 
same degree of satiety as the other interests. For a person bound 
by a time table, or in prison, this no longer holds since, even though 
he accepts the tasks and restrictions in accordance with the satisfac- 
tion of some major sentiment he may do so on the (perhaps uncon- 
scious) condition that the hours devoted to them are at a lesser 
intensity of interest and energy expenditure than those given to 
“hobbies.” 
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Interest would seem to admit of measurement on a modified time 
basis even in the “constrained” situation. For we may allow for the 
varying intensity factor by taking account of the amount which a 
man would be willing to pay, or require to be paid, per hour to carry 
out that activity. This would only work on the “‘solipsistic’”’ basis ; 
i.e., in comparing the intensities of the various interests of a single 
individual ; for a millionaire would obviously require to be paid more 
to wash up dishes than would a penniless man, though his (negative) 
interest in the job might be no greater. In “constrained” situations 
therefore a product of time and money (wage) would seem to pro- 
vide a satisfactory measurement. 

In the second, the cosmic basis, we measure interest by its effects 
on the external world. This is surely the more important basis, for 
when two individuals claim to be equally interested in anything, and 
rank it in the same position in their subjective ratings, an outside 
observer is yet frequently compelled to admit that one is much more 
interested than the other. Indeed, on this basis the total interest in 
everything varies considerably from individual to individual, being 
much greater in a person of normal vigor and intelligence than in 
a physical invalid or a dementia praecox patient. We want, for 
measurement on this basis, something expressing the individual’s in- 
fluence on his environment—some measure of the strength of the 
ties between the individual and his world. Turning to the criteria of 
money or time mooted above, we find unsatisfactory both the former 
for the economic reasons already given and the latter because two 
individuals in the same time may produce very different amounts of 
change in their environment, according to their nervous energy, 
intelligence, and other powers. 

In practice it might be very difficult to compare the work done in 
the external world. Who, for example, would care to weigh the 
excellence of a well-ploughed field against the imponderables in- 
volved in the influences wrought by a good sermon? But, conceiv- 
ably, miniature situations could be devised in which the manner of 
response or the psychological or physiological output when presented 
with symbols related to the real environmental fields, would be found 
to hold some proved relation to the output in the real situation. 

The investigation of such points can alone throw light on the 
conception of interest or bring to light allied notions to replace it. 
In the meantime the measurement of interest, both on the “‘solipsistic” 
and on the “cosmic” basis, seems theoretically to be attainable in a 
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very simple way by the measurement of memory which is a true 
indicator of the intensity and extensity of the transactions going on 
between the individual and his environment. Experiment shows 
that, up to a point, this theory is sound; that both attention and 
memory tests correlate with estimates of interest. More extensive 
experiments, based on time and money measures of environment rela- 
tions instead of mere estimates of interest, may reveal connections 
between these values which will inaugurate a new phase in the quan- 
titative determination of conative tendencies. 
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Fic. VI. Samples of Child Interest Profiles 


I. Profile of a girl of 14. Strictly brought up “model” child referred by school for pathological 
obsession with sexual matters. 

II. Profile of a boy of 13%. Referred for persistent truancy. Artistically gifted and a member 
of an artistic family. 
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Fic. VII. Samples of Adult Interest Profiles 


I. Profile of an Elementary School Teacher (man), aged 28, considered very successful in his 
- rofession. 


heres of a Business Man, aged 39, described as homeloving and having natural history 
obbies. 


III. Profile of a Young Man, aged 22, of means and leisure but with mainly sporting and 
commercial interests. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Great Britain 


The British Association for the 
Advancement of Science 


This year’s meeting of the B. A. 
A. S. (at Norwich, September, 4-11) 
was marked in the Psychology Sec- 
tion (Section J) by a much greater 
interest in the field of character and 
personality than on any previous oc- 
casion. The sectional president, Dr. 
Ll. Wynn Jones, took as the title of 
his address—‘Personality and Age,” 
in which he surveyed the results of 
experiments and inquiries by Giese, 
Thorndike, Miles, Strong, and Bih- 
ler, and pointed out their practical 
implications. We will not consider 
it further here, since it is published 
in full in The Advancement of 
Science 1935, and in the Annual Re- 
port of the association. This was 
also the first year, so far as the pres- 
ent writer knows, in which a psy- 
chologist was chosen to give one of 
the evening discourses that are at- 
tended by members of all sections. 
Dr. C. S. Myers, Principal of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology, spoke on “The Help of 
Psychology in the Choice of a Ca- 
reer”; he emphasized the role of 
temperament and personality in vo- 
cational guidance, and the difficulties 
in assessing these affective factors 
objectively. In another section, that 
of Physiology, the president (Prof. 
P. T. Herring), after reviewing ad- 
vances in our knowledge of the func- 
tions of the pituitary body and the 
diencephalon, pointed out the impor- 
tance of this gland in determining 
fundamental temperamental charac- 
teristics. 


The sectional proceedings opened 
with a lecture by Dr. William Brown 
on “Character and Personality,” 
which, though mainly concerned with 
socio-ethical and psychotherapeutic 
matters, also considered the defini- 
tion of these terms. During the 
meeting six psychologists presented 
new work on tests and other quanti- 
tative approaches to personality. Dr. 
W. Stephenson pointed out that con- 
temporary techniques of factor analy- 
sis, though they have led to many ad- 
vances in scientific psychology, yet 
fail to tell us much about the psychol- 
ogy of any one individual. Therefore, 
instead of applying a few tests to a 
large group of subjects, he suggested 
applying large numbers of tests to a 
few individuals and treating this “pop- 
ulation” of tests by tetrad difference 
or other factorial methods (compare 
Dr. Stephenson’s paper, “Correlating 
Persons instead of Tests,” Charac- 
ter and Personality, 1935, IV, 17- 
24). Just as the present factor meth- 
ods reveal common factors which 
influence results in different tests, 
so this “inverted” factor method will 
reveal common factors within differ- 
ent individuals, factors which will be 
closely akin to the conception of psy- 
chological types. Although statistical 
populations of tests have occasionally 
been used in previous work, factor 
techniques have not hitherto been 
applied; hence the full implications 
of this novel approach are difficult to 
grasp at first sight. But there can 
be no doubt of its value in the study 
of personality; for, as many have 
urged, detailed investigation of indi- 
viduals is much more fruitful in this 
field than mass work on the alleged 
unitary traits of groups. The speaker 
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also mentioned many other applica- 
tions of his technique in experimen- 
tal aesthetics and in educational psy- 
chology. 

Working from quite a different 
angle, Dr. P. E. Vernon had arrived 
at another method whose applications 
are akin to those of Dr. Stephenson’s 
method. This was the matching 
method, which was described in a 
recent number of this journa!, and so 
will not be elaborated here. The 
speaker discussed the statistical con- 
tingency technique for evaluating 
matching, and illustrated its use in 
exploring the relations of facial ex- 
pression, voice, handwriting, artistic 
style, etc. (i.e., qualitative human 
characteristics) to personality. 

Dr. R. B. Cattell read a paper on 
the measurement of interests, pre- 
senting several new techniques based 
on the relation between memory and 
conative, interest determining factors 
(see his article in the present issue of 
this journal, pp. 147-169). 

Mr. R. J. Bartlett gave an account 
of Dr. Lowenfeld’s Mosaic Test, 
which is as yet little known (no pub- 
lished information being available), 
but which has proved itself to be of 
considerable value in several child 
guidance clinics in London. It con- 
sists of variously shaped pieces of 
colored wood from which the subject 
makes any pattern he likes. Mr. 
Bartlett had applied it to a group of 
psychotic patients and to normal 
adult controls; he showed that cer- 
tain differences existed in the shapes 
and colors employed by psychotics 
and normals, or by men and women, 
though these quantitative features 
were not very reliable. Probably 
much more can be deduced from 
qualitative analysis of the patterns 
produced by individual patients. A 
psychologist who possessed expert 
knowledge of the test wrote brief in- 
terpretations of a number of patterns 
without knowing anything as to their 
origin. Though she sometimes de- 
duced widely diverse characteristics 


from two or more patterns actually 
made by the same patient, yet Mr. 
Bartlett considered that this was due 
to the expression by the patient of 
different aspects of his personality 
in the patterns on different occasions. 

Here the statistical paper by Dr. 
R. H. Thouless is relevant. He dis- 
tinguished between unreliability of a 
psychological test and changes or 
“functional fluctuations” in the indi- 
viduals tested (i.e., May’s “individual 
variance” or Woodrow’s “quotidian 
variability”). Either or both of 
these factors may reduce the size of 
a reliability coefficient. Dr. Thou- 
less had worked out a simple index 
for distinguishing them, and showed 
that while tests of functions such as 
phenomenal regression yielded no in- 
dividual variance even over two 
years, tests such as those for will- 
temperament and perseveration gave 
large indices. He therefore drew the 
conclusion that tests of temperamen- 
tal or personality traits are in general 
of poor reliability, not merely be- 
cause the tests themselves may be 
bad, but also because the personali- 
ties of the testees are likely to alter 
from day to day. In another paper 
Mr. E. J. G. Bradford analyzed the 
reliability coefficient of cognitive 
tests, showing how it was further 
upset by cumulative adaptation or 
practice in the function tested. 

This year’s meeting was note- 
worthy also as the first occasion on 
which a paper connected with psy- 
chical research was admitted. Mr. 
Whately Carington’s paper showed 
that phenomena of the mediumistic 
trance could be fruitfully investi- 
gated by strictly scientific methods. 
Free word association tests were ap- 
plied several times to certain me- 
diums in their normal state and in 
the trance state; responses and reac- 
tion times (and in some cases psy- 
cho-galvanic records) were thus ob- 
tained from the “controls” or from 
“communicators.” The data were 
then analyzed statistically by Fisher’s 
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variance technique, and reliable dif- 
ferences between the test responses 
of the normal personality and of the 
“control” were discovered. But it 
was also found that a normal indi- 
vidual could at will imagine himself 
as possessing either one of two dis- 
tinct personalities, and that the re- 
sponses of these two personalities 
gave similar significant differences. 
Thus Mr. Carington concluded that 
the “control” is not an extraneous 
personality, but “a secondary person- 
ality of the medium, probably de- 
veloped round a nucleus of repressed 
material.” The data on “communica- 
tors” was more difficult to interpret. 
Since their personalities were only 
partially distinct from the personal- 
ity of the medium, the speaker ten- 
tatively suggested that they were im- 
personations which the medium 
achieved in her hysterical trance 
state (not in any sense fraudulent), 
rather than further secondary per- 
sonalities. 

Other papers given at the meeting 
must be mentioned more briefly. A 
joint discussion was held with Sec- 
tion L (Education) on “The Place 
of Psychology in the Training and 
Work of Teachers.” Prof. J. Drever 
outlined the various divergent views 
on the relation of psychology to edu- 
cation, and claimed that a thorough 
knowledge of modern psychology is 
indispensable to teaching; for the 
teacher’s job nowadays is not “to 
teach a subject” but “to teach a 
child.” Both Prof. H. R. Hamley 
and Mr. A. W. Wolters had col- 
lected from teachers their opinions 
on the value to them of the psy- 
chology which they had studied dur- 
ing their training courses. The 
former speaker found that they were 
unanimous in condemning “ac- 
ademic” psychology and in demand- 
ing a more practical kind of psy- 
chology course; this should deal 
mainly with the nature, needs, and 
growth of normal children, with the 
psychology of school life and work, 
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and with educational and emotional 
abnormalities. Mr. Wolters, how- 
ever, found that the best type of 
teacher preferred the study of gen- 
eral psychology, normal and abnor- 
mal, to a purely applied training; 
and suggested that the most appro- 
priate course was one which took 
personality and human nature, rather 
than the abstracted human mind, as 
its starting point. Another joint 
discussion with Section I (Physi- 
ology), on “Hearing and Aids to 
Hearing,” dealt chiefly with ad- 
vances in our knowledge of how to 
educate deaf children. It also in- 
cluded an important theoretical paper 
by Dr. A. F. Rawdon-Smith, whose 
experiments strongly indicated that 
so-called auditory fatigue belongs to 
the category of cortical inhibition 
rather than to peripheral adaptation. 
An interesting account of the psy- 
chology of imbeciles was given by 
Dr. C. J. C. Earl, on the basis of his 
experience at Caterham Mental Hos- 
pital. He criticized psychologists 
who regard mental defect and im- 
becility as primarily a matter of lack 
of intellect. The behavior of im- 
beciles reveals even more striking af- 
fective-instinctive abnormalities than 
cognitive deficiencies. In gereral 
there is an extreme lack of emotional 
energy or affective drive, usually 
coupled with an infantile leve! of 
emotional control; this leads to poor 
persistence, lack of interest and of 
altrocentricity, and to simple neu- 
roses or behavior disorders. Other 
papers in the field of developmental 
psychology were those of Dr. M. M. 
Lewis on “The Conceptual Speech 
of Infants,” and of Prof. C. W. 
Valentine on “The Origins of 
Laughter in Young Children.” The 
latter speaker’s firsthand observa- 
tions showed a variety of genetic 
origins of laughter; he described in- 
stances which exemplified not one 
but all of the well-known theories. 
The contributions of industrial 
psychologists to the meeting in- 
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cluded a joint discussion with Section 
G (Engineering) on “The Applica- 
tion of Science to the Control of 
Road Traffic.” Dr. C. S. Myers held 
that psychologists should investigate 
the effect of various traffic signals, 
road lighting, etc. on the driver, and 
the efficacy of various incentives and 
deterrents in promoting good road 
behavior ; he also described the series 
of tests for drivers constructed by 
the N. I. I. P. Mr. E. Farmer 
showed the relevance of work on ac- 
cident proneness to the problem of 
road accidents. 

Mr. J. R. Jennings spoke on “The 
Methods of Industrial Psychology 
Applied to Agriculture.” Judging by 
the highly successful results of the 
few investigations which have so far 
been carried out (mostly in Ger- 
many), there is even greater scope 
in agriculture than in industry for 
technopsychology. Mr. L. S. Hearn- 
shaw described complex analogous 
tests which he had devised for voca- 
tional selection at a dye plant. Im- 
portant additional information about 
the testees was obtained by watching 
their mode of work and rating their 
personality characteristics therefrom. 
Prof. T. N. Whitehead outlined the 
research of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration at the 
Western Electric Company’s Chicago 
plant, and demonstrated the effect 
on work curves of the social rela- 
tionships within the group of work- 
ers. In the Industrial Sub-Section 
(F) an exhibition was held through- 
out the meeting in which the Laugier 
grilles for assisting vocational ad- 
visers were on view. 

The Psychology Section had the 
privilege of seeing the first public 
demonstration of Dr. Edridge 
Green’s new lantern for testing color 
blindness. This is simpler and more 
foolproof than the standard model, 
and should be of great value in voca- 
tional selection, though it is perhaps 
less suitable for psychological pur- 
poses. Dr. M. Collins reported ex- 
periments which showed a great deal 
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of inconsistency and unreliability in 
the results of half a dozen of the 
best-known card tests of color blind- 
ness. One of the most successful of 
them was an extremely simple and 
cheap test constructed by Dr. Collins 
and Prof. Drever, which can readily 
be applied to groups of subjects for 
purposes of a preliminary survey. 
Mr. C. B. Nickalls presented, and 
applied to his audience, a new group 
test for measuring color sensitivity. 

The foreign guest of the section 
this year was Prof. E. Rubin. By 
showing various types of figures he 
soon convinced his audience of the 
essentially creative nature of their 
perceptions. He then dealt with the 
influence of left-to-right reading 
habits on the perception of pictures. 
Several well-known paintings seemed 
to change completely in significance 
when right and left were transposed. 
In general the artist has to reartic- 
ulate his perceptions, or see things 
differently from the ordinary man, in 
order to reproduce them on paper or 
canvas. Prof. T. H. Pear pointed 
out the effects of an individual’s pre- 
dominant imagery on the style of his 
writing, and his expression in other 
arts, in speech, etc.; and he re-at- 
tacked those who decry the value of 
visual imagery in thinking. A fur- 
ther paper on aesthetic problems was 
that of Dr. G. Seth on “Some Psy- 
chological Characteristics of Con- 
temporary English Poetry.” 

We will omit here some half-a- 
dozen other communications of a 
more technical nature (full abstracts 
of which appear in the Annual Re- 
port) ; most of these were concerned 
with experiments on _ perception, 
memory, etc., in which the Gestalt 
psychology viewpoint was prominent. 
This survey will, it is hoped, have 
shown that the four days of sectional 
meetings were both interesting and 
varied. And it may serve to indicate 
some of the main trends in con- 
temporary British psychology. 

P. E. VERNON. 
Maudsley Hospital, London. 
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Meeting of American 
Psychological Association 


The American Psychological As- 
sociation met at Ann Arbor, Septem- 
ber 4-7, as guests of the University 
of Michigan. There were altogether 
about 128 papers presented, 9 round 
table discussions, 8 cinemas ranging 
from 8-15 minutes in length for 
each, and 2 addresses, one by Pro- 
fessor Charles Spearman and the 
other by the president of the associa- 
tion, A. T. Poffenberger. 

The gamut of interests is indicated 
by the fact that the papers may be 
classified into eleven major divisions: 
general, animal learning, social, 
child, psychometrics, abnormal, edu- 
cational, applied, clinical, and voca- 
tional. Two of these received the 
lion’s share of attention—general and 
animal. Thirty-two papers were pre- 
sented bearing on general psychology 
and twenty-nine on animal. 

General. The large emphasis placed 
upon general psychology may be 
merely an accident of classification, 
for I included methods, attention, 
physiological, aesthetic, and visual 
phenomena under the heading, gen- 
eral. Woodworth’s paper setting 
forth his working hypothesis for a 
slightly modified system of psychol- 
ogy probably attracted the most at- 
tention. He would introduce a new 
scheme somewhat like this: W—S— 
O—R—W, in which W stands for 
the world which produces the stim- 
ulus. This S acts upon the observer 
who makes a response (R) which in 
turn affects W. Two sorts of set 
affect the experience—(1) a situa- 
tion-set and (2) a goal-set. A sit- 


uation-set means “that the individ- 
ual has registered a particular en- 
vironment and is oriented to it.” The 
goal-set merely means the individ- 
ual’s activity directed towards a cer- 
tain result. This situation-set might 
be indicated by a small w either in 
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O or beside it. Professor Knight 
Dunlap’s paper on “Causal Types in 
Mental Disorder” pointed out the 
chaos now existent in the classifica- 
tion of neurotic disorders and malad- 
justments. This speaker held that a 
usable classification would be: (1) 
organic causes known, (2) organic 
causes possibly known, (3) those dis- 
orders which are possibly functional. 
He held that clear differentiation 
among (1) primary causes, (2) pre- 
disposing causes, (3) precipitating 
causes, (4) determining causes, (5) 
other contributing causes, and (6) 
symptom sources would aid directly 
our therapeutic procedure. Especially 
grievous is the confusing of symp- 
tom sources with primary causes. 
Two papers concerned with the age 
of greatest production of scientific 
men indicated that psychologists did 
their best work between the ages of 
35-40; physicists about 30; inventors 
a 32-35; astronomers about 40- 
45. 

Among the thirteen papers pre- 
sented on physiological psychology 
the experiments on the cochlea were 
most significant. Three papers pre- 
sented by Elmer Culler, S. S. Stev- 
ens, and by C. W. Bray, E. G. 
Wever, and G. P. Horton bore on 
this area of the internal ear. Dr. 
Culler, by setting a sharp needle-elec- 
trode on numerous carefully located 
points of the intact cochlea of the 
guinea pig and measuring its elec- 
trical response at 23 frequencies 
throughout the audio range, was able 
to construct a map of the cochlea and 
to define the position of each set of 
vibration frequencies. He came to 
the general conclusion “that each 
frequency has a focus of maximal re- 
sponse, as signified by the electrical 
potential therein generated, whatever 
be the character of the response.” 
Dr. Stevens’ technique consisted of 
drilling through the cochlea wall of 
guinea pigs in order to damage the 
organ of Corti at various places. The 
location of each lesion was deter- 
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mined precisely by a study of micro- 
scopic cochlea sections and was cor- 
related with losses in hearing result- 
ing from the lesion. These losses 
correlated consistently with definite 
lesions in the organ of Corti. It is 
thus seen that these two careful 
studies agree substantially in asso- 
ciating areas of the cochlea with 
specific pitches. On the other hand, 
Dr. Bray’s technique of exposing 
animals to loud pure tones and then 
testing their acuity of hearing by the 
conditional reflex method and electri- 
cal method showed a general rather 
than a specific impairment of hear- 
ing. 

Animal Psychology. The American 
psychologists’ flair for the use of the 
animal as subject is nicely illustrated 
in the 25 papers, 3 films and one 
round table on animal psychology— 
about one-fifth of the total number of 
papers. Since the brilliant work of 
Coghill and his associates on amblys- 
toma the view has frequently been 
advanced that “reflexes are formed 
by gradual differentiation or indi- 
viduation of reactions which origi- 
nally involved the whole organism.” 
Gestalt psychologists have made use 
of this concept in their theory of 
learning. For these reasons the in- 
vestigation of the development of re- 
flexes in the guinea pig by Dr. Leon- 
ard Carmichael is of much impor- 
tance. This investigator made an in- 
tensive study of 128 fetal guinea pigs 
during the first hours of active fetal 
life. He was able to maintain these 
fetuses after operation in approx- 
imately normal conditions. The be- 
havior was recorded by dictated pro- 
tocols and by motion pictures. The 
conclusions arrived at were opposed 
to those of Coghill. “The first true 
neurally determined responses of the 
fetus are reflexes which involve the 
neck and fore-limb muscles.” Hind- 
limb motility also seems to be reflex 
in character from its first appear- 
ance. “The general conclusion is 
therefore drawn that the present 


study substantiates the view that the 
conception of individuation is in- 
adequate to describe the onset and 
early development of behavior in this 
typical mammalian fetus.” 

Movies of the living animal in the 
experimental situation enlivened the 
more common verbal and graphical 
presentations. One of these films (E. 
A. Culler) showed a decorticate dog. 
The dog’s reactions were different in 
many respects from those of a whole 
dog. He tended very definitely to 
maintain the position in which he 
was placed. For example, when his 
front legs were crossed they re- 
mained crossed in a rather awkward 
position for a considerable time. If 
one of his legs was placed over the 
edge of the table it was permitted to 
continue in the downward direction 
without compensatory activity. The 
dog also would snarl and snap at any 
object which stimulated him lightly. 
Another film showed codperation be- 
tween two chimpanzees (Crawford 
and Nissen). Each animal was 
trained to pull in a box which con- 
tained a lure. Then the box with 
two strings attached was filled with 
lead heavy enough to prevent any 
one animal from being successful 
alone. After some unsuccessful ef- 
fort the chimpanzees each pulling his 
own string would by their codp- 
erative efforts pull home the food. 
This codperative activity may be ten- 
tatively described in terms of a 
“leader-follower” pattern. 

The writer cannot refrain from 
mentioning a paper by A. H. Maslow 
on “The Dominance Drive as a De- 
terminer of Social Behavior in Infra- 
human Primates,” in which the inves- 
tigator advances the hypothesis that 
the dominance drive is a determiner 
of social behavior. As evidence in 
support of this hypothesis the ex- 
perimenter lists the activities of three 
types of monkeys presumably with 
different degrees of dominance drive. 
(1) Howler monkeys show clan or- 
ganization with no family grouping, 
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no “male ownership” of the female, 
no homosexuality, fighting, bullying 
or jealousy, and weak social hier- 
archy. (2) Baboons, on the other 
hand, show almost the opposite char- 
acteristics. (3) “Young chimpanzees 
show little of the rough, brutal type 
of dominance.” They show friend- 
ship for each other and for humans 
and in their behavior show, for the 
first time in the primate order, some- 
thing which may be designated “‘so- 
cial service.” 

On reading the abstracts of the 
animal papers and on hearing and 
seeing their reports it occurs to me 
that it might be more logical to sub- 
sume the papers in animal psychology 
under our customary categories. 
Then under social psychology would 
come the animal papers on cooper- 
ativeness, the effect of one’s mates 
on the singing of canaries, etc.; 
under learning and _ conditioning 
would be placed about half of the 
papers; under physiological or gen- 
eral psychology would come the at- 
tempts to discover the functions 
which each organ exercises, etc. 
This procedure would tend to empha- 
size the more complete understand- 
ing of the philogenetic development 
of any trait. 

Learning. The age-old problem of 
transfer of training bobbed up again 
in the papers on learning. On this 
occasion (L. W. Keeler) the object 
was to investigate the influence of 
controlled attention on the transfer 
of training. Practice in controlling 
attention was obtained by giving one 
group of subjects a definite task to 
perform. The results were clearly on 
the side of the tasked subjects since 
they gained 59 per cent more than the 
control group, while those with no 
set task showed a residual gain of 18 
per cent. Dr. John A. McGeoch pro- 
posed that learning be henceforth de- 
fined operationally rather than in 
terms of phenomenal properties. He 
thought that learning could be best 
defined in (A) pointing conditions ; 
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(B) a change in performance in the 
direction specified by the pointing 
conditions ; and (C) dependence upon 
antecedent function. There were a 
number of papers on the process of 
conditioning, among them that of Dr. 
Rod Menzies demonstrated the con- 
ditioning of vaso-motor responses to 
various auditory and_ kinesthetic 
stimuli. 

Social Psychology. In view of the 
present political conditions the in- 
vestigation of fascist attitudes by 
Ross Stagner merits attention. Dr. 
Stagner applied a revised form of 
his “fascist attitudes” scale to widely 
assorted business, professional, and 
working-class groups. Such scores 
show clearly that occupational status 
has a definite relationship to the at- 
titude as measured. College students 
resemble in their attitudes the busi- 
ness, professional groups. The data 
indicate strongly that fascism is a 
movement supported by conservative 
small business and professional men. 

Psychometrics. The papers on psy- 
chometrics stimulated an unusual 
amount of interest. Two outstand- 
ing features were: the address by 
Professor Spearman before the 
whole association on “New Tests of 
Ability, General and Specific, Innate 
and Acquired, with Demonstration” ; 
and a round table discussion under 
the general direction of Professor 
Thorndike. In his address Professor 
Spearman, after illustrating his prin- 
ciples of eduction of relations and 
eduction of correlates with his reed 
pipes, discussed the need of further 
studies of g and s under conditions 
more rigidly controlled. Types of 
tests were then introduced and their 
particular values for the investiga- 
tion commented upon. 

The round table was concerned 
more specifically with factor analysis. 
After Dr. N. S. Conrad read a paper 
on the application of Thurstone’s 
centroid technique to reactions to 
unpleasant experience the more gen- 
eral aspects of the method were dis- 
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cussed. Professor Thurstone ex- 
plained that the purpose of factor 
analysis was to interpret many inter- 
correlations by reducing the factors 
to a small number. He also empha- 
sized the fact that the factors must 
be psychologically meaningful. Pro- 
fessor Truman Lee Kelley also 
thought that the number of variables 
must be reduced. Advancement, he 
said, depends on getting components 
uncorrelated with each other, and on 
developing solutions which are 
unique. Clark Hull, the newly elected 
president of the association, ap- 
proved of the testing and statistical 
techniques but felt that correlations 
had to do with static relationships 
while most psychological events were 
dynamic and needed explanations. 
He hoped that somebody would find a 
way to bring together these exper- 
imental and statistical techniques to 
achieve results more efficient than 
either could alone. 

The papers proper were somewhat 
illustrative of the general discussion. 
Thurstone, for example, presented a 
paper analyzing a vocational interest 
schedule for eighty professions into 
eight principal vocational interest 
factors. These interests were com- 
mercial, legal, athletic, academic, de- 
scriptive, biological, physical science, 
and art, thereby reducing the factors 
by means of his technique. Edgerton 
and Valentine applied Thurstone’s 
factor analysis to two samples, 350 
and 314 subjects, respectively, of 
subjects in learning mirror drawing. 
Three factors were enough to ac- 
count for the interrelations and va- 
riances of the ten trials. T. L. Kel- 
ley reviewed briefiy the methods used 
for factor analysis up to the present: 
the hierarchical and tetrad difference 
methods of Spearman, the centroid 
method of Thurstone, and the rota- 
tion of axes, the method of Hotel- 
ling, and finally his own. The con- 
clusion is drawn that the most useful 
outcomes will be met if factoriza- 
tions are limited to measures not 


having objective physical or phys- 
iological correlates, and resulting in 
a comprehensive set of orthogonal 
components weighted according to 
social utility. An abstract of Pro- 
fessor Thorndike’s paper on “The 
Organization of the Mind” was read. 
It still leaned pretty sharply to the 
specificity of functions with some al- 
lowance for hierarchies, constella- 
tions, and groupings. 

Abnormal Psychology. An impor- 
tant paper (by Dr. Florence Mateer ) 
in this section was a study of the re- 
lation between pituitary dysfunction 
and reading difficulty. Her examina- 
tion of 100 consecutive pituitary de- 
ficiency cases who were old enough 
to read showed that the patient is rel- 
atively poor in reading whether he is 
of high or low intelligence. On the 
other hand, such reading disabilities 
yield more rapidly to pituitary medi- 
cation than to corrective education. 
About 90 per cent of the pituitary 
dysfunction cases studied present 
marked reading defects. 

Child Psychology. The investiga- 
tions in this division were divided 
into two sections: (a) those on in- 
fant behavior and (b) those on that 
of older children. One of the papers 
of this latter group was that of Dr. 
Nancy Bayley, who investigated the 
relation between intelligence test 
scores and various environmental 
factors in the case of very young 
children. During the first year and 
a half no environmental influences 
were shown, but with the beginning 
of the twenty-first month the educa- 
tion of the parents began to have its 
effect. At 70 months of age this cor- 
relation was .50. 

Educational Psychology. Among 
these papers, F. N. Freeman’s paper 
on “The Intellectual Growth of Chil- 
dren as Indicated by Repeated Tests” 
was outstanding. The consecutive 
measurements of many children over 
a period of ten years indicated that 
growth continued at least into the 
late teens. No demonstrable sex dif- 
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ferences appeared. Contrary to what 
is usually believed, the brighter and 
duller children continued to grow for 
about the same length of time. 
Applied Psychology. In this dis- 
cussion, applied, vocational, and clin- 
ical papers are subsumed under ap- 
plied psychology. One of the im- 
portant studies in this field was that 
of Miles A. Tinker on the topic, 
“Studies in Scientific Topography 
for Children.” In this investigation 
with about 1,500 sixth-grade and an 
equal number of eighth-grade chil- 
dren, the size of type was varied 
with length of line constant and vice 
versa. The author concluded that 


reading efficiency decreases by a sig- 
nificant amount only when extreme 
variations in the typographical ar- 
rangements are used. R. W. Hus- 
band reported that successful sales- 
men were better balanced (less neu- 
rotic), had greater self-esteem, a 
higher degree of self-sufficiency, and 
were more extroverted than college 
undergraduates. The success of life 
insurance salesmen could be best pre- 
dicted by high scores in extroversion 
and dominance and __ intelligence 
scores above the twentieth percentile. 
A. M. JorDan. 


University of North Carolina. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


DIcTIONARY OF PsycHoLocy. Edited 
by H.C. Warren. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin; London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1935. Pp. x, 372. $4.50 
or 15s. 


It is no exaggeration to regard the 
appearance of this dictionary as a 
landmark in the historical develop- 
ment of psychology. Looseness of 
terminology has always been an out- 
standing deficiency in our discipline ; 
and if, as one ventures to hope, it 
leads to greater conciseness and ex- 
actness in psychological writing and 
lecturing, the gain may be compar- 
able to that brought about by the in- 
troduction of statistical formulation 
into experimental research. It should 
not be used merely as a reference 
book to be consulted by the psychol- 
ogist when he meets with unfamiliar 
terms. Indeed, he will be repaid if 
he reads it systematically, for he will 
inevitably discover in this way words 
which he has misapprehended in the 
past, and words which he may legit- 
imately substitute for elaborate 
phrases in his future work, secure 
in the knowledge that other psychol- 
ogists will have no excuse for fail- 
ing to understand him. To the be- 
ginner the value of so encyclopaedic 
a dictionary is obvious. 

In the main the book is extremely 
well done. For broadness of scope 
and completeness it is in an entirely 
different class from previous publica- 
tions such as Baldwin’s dictionary of 
1901 (which, however, provided 
some 2,600 terms that constitute the 
nucleus of the prescnt volume). Pro- 
fessor Warren hinself spent many 
years upon it, and it was practically 
completed, including the introductory 
statement on editorial policy, before 





his death last year. His collaborators 
included over one hundred of the 
leading American psychologists, to- 
gether with McDougall, Koffka, and 
Piéron. Many of these drew up lists 
of terms in their special fields and 
provided the definitions; others 
merely checked some of the defini- 
tions. At least two collaborators ap- 
proved each definition before it was 
finally accepted. As a result of this 
labor, some eight thousand terms are 
included, drawn from psychology and 
from related fields such as biology, 
sociology, psychiatry, art, philosophy, 
logic, mathematics, etc. There are 
also seventy pages of useful tables 
and glossaries of foreign terms. 
Many of the definitions are accom- 
panied by detailed explanations. For 
example “cochlea” includes an out- 
line of the eleven chief anatomical 
parts, most of which are defined sep- 
arately in the appropriate place; “ap- 
perception” contains an historical es- 
say, 180 words in length. The names 
of the authors of special usages are 
generally added. Variant spellings, 
synonyms and antonyms, and occa- 
sional doubtful pronunciations are 
indicated; and the uniform applica- 
tion of a clever system of abbrevia- 
tions, parentheses, etc. makes the 
book much easier to use than most 
standard dictionaries. (The con- 
sultant should, however, make him- 
self familiar with this system by 
studying the Introduction; it is not 
self-explanatory.) Considering that 
there are some thousand words to a 
page the printing is remarkably clear, 
and the price is remarkably cheap. 
Only one error in proof reading has 
been noted so far—‘“color sense 
teste” on p. 303. 
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According to the Introduction, the 
essential policy was to record actual 
(or historical) usage, not to amend 
nor invent. But occasional correc- 
tions are pointed out; e.g., that “men- 
tal chemistry” is not synonymous 
with mechanical associationism; that 


“after-image” is often employed 
where “after-sensation’” would be 
preferable. New terms, which have 


been coined by only one writer, are 
generally omitted; thus most of Tol- 
man’s vocabulary does not appear. 
The tables include lists of reflexes 
and parts of the central nervous sys- 
tem, suffixes and prefixes, statistical 
formulae and symbols, but not nu- 
merical data such as logarithms or 
the normal probability integral. The 
French and German glossaries each 
contain about two thousand terms; 
French and German equivalents to 
many of the words defined are also 
to be found in the text. 

To attempt to criticize such an 
achievement is an invidious task, one 
which is liable to degenerate into 
picking holes in the fields with which 
the reviewer is most familiar. But 
if, as we hope, subsequent editions 
will be called for, even petty sugges- 
tions may be of use to the editor who 
assumes Professor Warren’s mantle. 
Actual mistakes are probably negligi- 
ble, though there are occasional ques- 
tionable points such as the definition 
of g as “a psychoneural element,” 
and the identification of ‘octave- 
quality” with “tonality.” The chief 
grounds for complaint are some of 
the omissions and some of the in- 
clusions, both general and specific. 
It is difficult to concur with the pro- 
portions of space allotted to different 
fields. An enormous number of very 
obscure neurological terms are given; 
one doubts, for example, whether 
“filum terminale” and “habenula” oc- 
cur once in ten thousand psycholog- 
ical books or articles; whereas med- 
ical terms which constantly recur in 
case-histories are generally excluded, 
and psychiatry receives rather scant 
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treatment (though Freudian psycho- 
pathology and the like appear to be 
well covered). Detailed definitions 
of all the psychoses would have been 
most useful; but if the consultant 
should wish to know what a psychi- 
atrist means when he differentiates 
paraphrenia from dementia praecox 
and paranoia, he is merely told that 
paraphrenia is a diagnostic term 
which includes both these disorders. 
Two outstanding omissions in this 
field are “insight” and “orthopsychi- 
atry.” Terms from physics are abun- 
dant, but biochemistry is relatively 
neglected, apart from some names of 
drugs and hormones; the relation be- 
tween “electron” or “steradian” and 
psychology is surely more remote 
than that of, say, “protein” or “Ph”; 
yet the former are defined and not 
the latter. Educational and indus- 
trial psychologists may sometimes 
feel that they are slighted at the ex- 
pense of historical theory and exper- 
iment; thus are not “analogous tests” 
and “Merrill-Palmer scale” (omit- 
ted) at least as important as “Ragona 
Scina experiment” (included)? A 
very large number of words, perhaps 
eight per cent of the total, whose in- 
clusion seems unnecessary, are those 
which are adequately defined in non- 
technical dictionaries, and which psy- 
chology has in no way modified, for 
example :—‘“amulet, capital punish- 
ment, homicide, child, apprentice, 
face, god, dancing, rape, perturba- 
tion, kindness, microscope.” If these 
are regarded as psychological, then 
hundreds of other similar ones 
should be inserted such as “murder, 
student, eating, horror, epidiascope.” 

The definitions of “character” and 
“personality” seem, to the reviewer, 
unexceptionable. But “temperament” 
is less complete ; both the kinaesthetic 
type of definition and the very com- 
mon usage which emphasizes innate 
affective dispositions are omitted, 
though McDougall’s view is in- 
cluded. The field of expression re- 
veals several lacunae. The type of 
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cognition or understanding of per- 
sonalities which is closely bound up 
with affective reactions is not to be 
found either under “intuition,” “in- 
sight,” or “interpretation.” ‘“Ex- 
pression” as signifying the outer 
portrayal of inner personality ten- 
dencies is omitted, as also are “syn- 
kinesis” or “Mitbewegung,” and 
“rapport” in a normal test situation. 
A few other terms from various 
fields which appear to merit inclusion 
are: “integrate-disintegrate eidetic 
tyes,” “Apollonian-Dionysiac,” “Pig- 
net index,” “Kraepelin balance or 
Schriftwage,” “élan vital,” “dialectic 
materialism” and “reflexology,” “thy- 
roxin,” “Berger waves,” “subjective 
visual grey,” “heuristic,” “communi- 
cator” (psychical research), statis- 
tical “significance” and “consistency.” 
No doubt by searching through psy- 
chological literature, one could dis- 
cover several more. 

No British psychologist will quar- 
rel with such spellings as “center, 
color, esthetic and estrus’; but many 
will wish that it had been possible to 
obtain the advice of a British col- 
laborator in regard to several terms 
which possess somewhat different 
meanings in this country. For the 
book is published here and will, we 
hope, be as widely used as in the 
United States. For example, under 
“animism” only the anthropological 
definition is given; the sense in 
which it is used by McDougall, and 
by some of his opponents, is omitted. 
A musical “measure” is defined, but 
not the English equivalent, “bar.” 
“Accident proneness,” “mental ra- 
tio,” “vigilance,” v and m group fac- 
tors, and Fisher’s z method are not 
to be found. 

Nevertheless, it must be insisted 
that the above criticisms, and many 
other possible objections to details, 
are trivial in comparison with the 
mass of accurate information that 
the book contains. A dictionary of 
psychology which would be consid- 
ered perfect by all psychologists is 


obviously unattainable; this one will 
assuredly be nearer to the ideal of 
most of us than we would have be- 
lieved possible. 

P. E. VERNON. 
Maudsley Hospital, London. 


PsycHoLtocy: A Factual Textbook. 
By E. G. Boring, H. S. Langfeld, 
H. P. Weld, et al. New York: 
John Wiley; London: Chapman 
and Hall, 1935. Pp. xviii, 555. 
$2.75. 

This textbook is of unusual in- 
terest for two reasons, first because 
each of its eighteen chapters (apart 
from the Introduction) is written by 
a different psychologist who has spe- 
cialized in the field that he describes, 
and secondly because of its claim to 
be “factual.” To mention but a few 
of the contributors, Carmichael deals 
with The Response Mechanism, 
Wever with Audition, Boring with 
Intensity, De Silva with Perception 
of Movement, McGeoch with Learn- 
ing, and Beebe-Center with Pleasant- 
ness and Unpleasantness. One might 
doubt whether such a symposium 
could produce a systematic and com- 
plete textbook, but actually the edit- 
ing has been so skilfully performed 
that there is little overlapping, and 
little omission. The whole field of 
what is conventionally called general 
psychology is covered under the 
usual headings. Abnormal, social, 
and applied psychology are—legit- 
imately—excluded, apart from a few 
superficial references. More, per- 
haps, might have been said about 
animal psychology, and about ex- 
perimental and other psychological 
methods (for Chapman’s chapter on 
Psychological Measurement, though 
lucid and competent, only covers the 
psychophysical methods and the most 
elementary statistical techniques). A 
satisfactory degree of uniformity has 
been attained also in respect to sim- 
plicity or complexity; practically the 
whole book should be readily intel- 
ligible to the first-year student of 
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psychology. Each chapter includes a 
useful bibliography; and the general 
index is very thorough. 

The claim that the book presents 
“well-substantiated fact . free 
from the bias of metaphysical pre- 
suppositions or of psychological sys- 
tems” is much more open to crit- 
icism. Indeed, this claim is itself a 
metaphysical presupposition, and the 
book demonstrates only too clearly 
the disadvantages of a physical-sci- 
entific outlook in psychology. If 
this position could be justified, then 
it should be possible for different 
psychologists to write any one chap- 
ter in much the same terms and with 
much the same content. Actually, 
however, even the most objective 
chapters reflect their writers’ theoret- 
ical systems, those by Wever on 
Audition and by Dallenbach on Cu- 
taneous and Kinaesthetic Senses be- 
ing more reactionary than Purdy’s on 
Vision. And the more controversial 
chapters such as those on Emotion 
and on Personality by Landis and 
Daniel Katz, respectively, would 
have been utterly different if treated 
by other psychologists of equal com- 
petence but different “bias.” Since 
the planning of a strictly psycholog- 
ical experiment always derives, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, from theory, 
and since its results always have to 
be interpreted in terms of theory, the 
editors’ deliberate attempt to exclude 
theoretical discussion generally seems 
to lead to incoherence. Much the 
best chapters are those of McGeoch 
on Learning and Humphrey on 
Thought, both of which include fair 
and sensible discussions of alterna- 
tive theories along with their descrip- 
tions of phenomenal and experimen- 
tal “facts”; both are outstanding 
pieces of systematization of intricate 
fields. 

Thus the book can hardly be rec- 
ommended, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
as a general text for psychological 
students, though it would serve this 
purpose admirably if presented along 
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with, say, Heidbreder’s Seven Psy- 
chologies. Only in the light of such 
prior theoretical knowledge as the 
latter would provide could the real 
merits of this symposium be appre- 
ciated. 

P. E. VERNON. 


Maudsley Hospital, London. 


Necro INTELLIGENCE AND SELECTIVE 
MIGRATION. By Otto Klineberg. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1935. Pp. xli, 66. 


The problem of this monograph is 
to determine if there has been a selec- 
tive migration of negroes from 
South to North, and whether such a 
selection can account for the ob- 
served differences between northern 
and southern negroes. The mon- 
ograph includes summaries of a num- 
ber of separate studies on various as- 
pects of the problem. 

School records were studied for 
562 negro children migrating from 
Nashville, Birmingham, and Charles- 
ton for various years between 1914 
and 1930. Each child was compared 
with the rest of his school grade for 
the last year spent in the South. The 
results varied slightly for the three 
cities, and the average percentile for 
all cases was 49.3, indicating that a 
normal sample of southern negroes 
migrated to the North. 

A number of studies of the intel- 
ligence test scores of migrants com- 
pared with New York-born children 
showed consistent improvement in in- 
telligence with increased residence in 
New York. Those migrants with 
longest residence in New York had 
intelligence equal to comparable New 
York-born children. Country-born 
migrants showed greater improve- 
ment with New York residence than 
did city-born migrants. Scores on 
performance tests failed to show any 
consistent improvement with New 
York residence. 

A study of southern country-born 
migrants to Nashville, New Orleans, 
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and Atlanta showed consistent im- 
provement in intelligence test scores 
with increased city residence. Those 
who had lived in the city seven years 
or more approached the level of com- 
parable city-born children. 

The monograph has a significant 
bearing on the nature-nurture prob- 
lem. While none of the separate 
studies may be regarded as con- 
clusive, the consistency of all the re- 
sults forces us to give them serious 
consideration. 

Howarp EASLEY. 
Duke University. 
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